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PART II. 

SPOET AT HOME 
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S T K A Y 


SPORT. 



SHOOT IN G-ao^T/i^cTED. 



CHAPTER V. 



A WEEK IN THE WEST. 



It was down in Dorset, and the morning broke 
fine, in fact ominously fine, and by eleven o'clock 
we were well on our way, the party consisting 
of six guns. A walk of about a mile through a 
narrow west-country lane, whose banks were rich 
in fern life, verdure, and great clusters of luscious 
blackberries, then across a few pastures where the 
herbage was as thick and luxuriant as in August, 
and the party divided. Two miniature valleys 
trending down from the high ground joined in 
a big "goyle" or guUey, which lay contiguous to 
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the covert of Brackenmoor, which was to be our 
pik^e de resistance of the day. 

To drive all stray birds down to this spot 
was our object, and so the two parties of three 
guris sepai^itol. Good fun we had, too, beating 
;; <5ow! -tii'e^Q 'fg!?77^''5 foi* they contained a fair 
sprinkling of birds which afforded the forward 
guns good opportunities of showing how rocketers 
should be killed, the birds as they got up and 
skimmed down over the high tree -tops offering 
very pretty shots. Every yard, too, that was 
traversed held out hopes that we might see the 
much-coveted prize, Master Longbill ; for these 
" goyles " were favourite haunts of woodcock 
when they first came in. But none of the bonny 
brown birds were flushed, and soon the party 
were reunited, and before lunch beat up a long 
narrow strip of covert, which added a few more 
pheasants, a couple of less than usually wary 
wood - pigeons, and sundry rabbits to the bag, 
the latter few and far between, alas ! the reason 
not far to seek, and to be summed up in three 
words — hateful words to every sportsman — viz.. 
Ground Game Act ! In this strip the cock 
pheasants got " six to four " the best of us, run- 
ning and sneaking out where there was no gun — 
and no "stop" — the urchin who had been deputed 
to guard the outlet having succumbed to the 
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fascinations of fallen chestnuts, and being busy 
searching for and munching these toothsome nuts, 
when he ought to have been keeping up a good 
" tap-tap- tap." Not much harm resulted, how- 
ever ; the birds had all gone the right way, and 
we should get them after lunch ; and to that 
pleasant meal, in a cottage hard by, we presently 
adjourned. 

A half-hour devoted to stowing away the good 
things our host has provided for us, just one pipe, 
and then in drizzling rain we take the field once 
more. 

There is a long stretch of rough ground — 
gorse, heather, coarse grass, and small fir-trees 
stretching along a steep hillside; and this we 
walk in line, in the hopes of bagging a few 
partridges, rabbits, &c. Hard walking it is, too, 
picking one's way across the numerous drains 
that lie concealed in the matted vegetation, and 
forcing our way through the dripping gorse and 
trees, which treat us to a regular shower-bath 
as we struggle through them. At last it is all 
beaten out, and a few rabbits are all that are 
added to the bag. Then we turn towards 
Brackenmoor, and here the fun begins. 

The little covert of some four acres is full of 
pheasants, and soon the whir of wings begins, 
followed by " Bang ! bang ! " and the thud of a 
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stricken bird as he falls with a crash through 
the larch - trees, of which the covert is mainly 
composed. We take four beats to do Bracken- 
moor, and the last is the prettiest of all ; for here 
we are able to stand well out in the field, and 
the birds come straight and high. Let those 
abuse covert -shooting who like, and utter the 
worn-out sneer about shooting "chickens in a 
farmyard." A good high rocketing pheasant 
takes some killing, even in October, as many of 
us find to our cost. At last it is all over, the 
slain are gathered and counted, making the very 
respectable total of ninety-six pheasants, eleven 
rabbits, one partridge, and four wood - pigeons. 
Then the usual congratulations and apologies. 
" By Jove,' that last shot of yours was a ripping 
good one, old man ! " " My dear fellow, I am 
quite ashamed of myself for having shot your 
bird, but I thought," &c. ; and we light our 
pipes and toddle homewards, well pleased with 
our day. 

Such days are very charming ; but for real 
enjoyment commend me to the more old-fashioned 
system — a couple of guns, working for your game 
with dogs, and a ihixed bag. A few such days 
it was my privilege to enjoy during my week 
in the west. Let me take one as a sample. 

A clear, bright, bracing morning, with the 
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white fleecy mackerel clouds banded across the 
blue sky. The sun gleams on all the wealth of 
autumnal foliage, where the vivid tints of oak 
and ash, beech and elm, contrast with the dark 
green of fir, spruce, holly, and the yellow of the 
larches, which are now beginning to drop their 
yellow needles. As we cross a little brook, a 
kingfisher darts down like a blue meteor, and 
a couple of dippers or water-ousels, those arrant 
little spawn-eaters, jerk and bob and show their 
white waistcoats, seated on a rock round which 
the water surges in frothy foam. The ferns are 
still in full luxuriance, and bend their moisture- 
laden fronds, which the sun has not yet dried 
up. It seems as if all nature were yet un- 
conscious that summer has fled, and that winter 
is slowly approaching — smiling in decay, and 
bowing cheerfully to the inevitable. Just the 
very day, in fact, when pheasants will be tempted 
to wander up the thick double hedgerows in 
quest of acorns, and make little expeditions out 
into the stubble-fields. Just the day, too, when 
one is likely to drop on to a covey of partridges 
sunning and dusting themselves under some 
sandy bank. Yes, we shall have a nice day ; and 
so, as we turn into a stubble-field. Jack, the old 
pointer, is told to "hold up.'' Away he goes, 
and, quartering his ground with perfect precision, 
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suddenly swings round and comes to a dead point. 
Not much chance of birds sitting to a dog in such 
bare covert ; but we walk up. Of course the 
birds rise wild, and the four barrels that salute 
them produce only a few feathers, as one bird 
wobbles on and disappears over a high hazel- 
grown bank. Of course we tell each other " they 
were too far," and that we ought not to have 
fired. But we are all prone at times to commit 
some little fault, and so we eventually forgive 
each other, and console ourselves with the prob- 
ability of picking up the wounded bird in the 
next field. 

A little three-cornered spinney next comes in 
our way, and sending round the keeper and the 
boy who accompanies him to beat it up with a 
spaniel, we post ourselves at the top end. Soon 
a whir of wings and a cry of " Mark over ! " 
prove the little covert is not tenantless, for two 
gorgeous cock pheasants come soaring over the 
trees straight to us, and the next minute fall 
dead with a thud — a neat right and left, on 
which I inwardly congratulate myself. Then my 
host gets one, and another wide-awake cock w^ho 
has run on up the double hedgerow sneaks out 
and skims away out of shot. 

And now the beaters are nearly up to the end, 
when " Yap, yap," goes the spaniel Flirt, and up 
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flusters another cock pheasant, to be laid low a 
minute later by my friend. Across a grass-field, 
where we spend much time in a fruitless search 
for our wounded partridge, and we reach a little 
narrow strip of larches, whose only tenants, be- 
sides a few shrieking blackbirds, are a wide-awake 
cock pheasant, who has learnt the art of calcu- 
lating the distance that even a choke-bore will 
carry, and a wood-pigeon, who dives out of an 
old oak-tree — the opposite side to the gun, of 
course. 

Then we reach another little covert, a very 
tangle of hazel, bramble, and ground ash. It is 
a terribly hairy place, and the leaves are yet 
thick and green ; but there are some nice warm 
springs in it, and it may contain a woodcock, so 
we will just run the spaniel through. No " long- 
bill " does it yield, however ; only a brace of cock 
pheasants, of which we each bag one. As our 
retriever goes to gather One of these, he puts up 
a nice covey of partridges, which swing over the 
fence by us, but out of shot, and disappear over 
the boundary. 

After this we beat up some hedgerows, adding 
another pheasant and a rabbit to the bag, and 
missing a hare. About half a mile off* there is a 
rough grass-and-gorse-grown field on the edge 
of my host's shooting, where occasionally birds 
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stray ; so to teach them better manners we look 
them up. They are not at home, however ; but 
Jack gets a pretty point at some partridges, who 
lie well, and we account for a leash, one of whom 
we have an exciting chase after as it dodges the 
retriever, creeping and running in and out of a 
bramble-covered ditch, and finally going to ground 
in a rabbit-burrow. 

We have some distance to go now to get on to 
some partridge-ground, for we do not want any 
more pheasants. En route we explore a little 
marshy strip of gi'ound, a noted haunt of snipe ; 
but Scolopax is not at home to-day, so on we go, 
following the course of the little brook, and 
noting each well-known pool and stickle. There, 
under that hornbeam, is the spot where once we 
pulled out five nice half-pound trout as fast as we 
could cast our flies. By yonder big root is the 
spot where we lost that good fish — I swear he 
was nearer 2 lb. than 1 lb. ; and the stream — 
well, you might almost jump across it were you 
long-legged and athletic. And that blackthorn, 
too, whose branches now bear only some sparse 
yellowish leaves and a few sloes, off* which the 
bloom has not yet died — what abuse we showered 
on that tree one day, when the fish w^ere rising 
madly, and it clutched in its spinous embrace our 
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best gossamer cast ! — a piece of affection that cost 
us at least half an hour of the best part of the 
day, besides sorely scratched hands and face, and 
a ducking over our knees. 

Thus ruminating we trudge on till we reach 
the new ground. As we enter a field of luxuriant 
green grass a covey of partridges rises — true 
October birds, wild and wary ; but one who has 
not been so vigilant as his fellows, and lingered 
a while, gives me a chance of bringing him to bag 
— an effort in which I am successful. That field 
was simply full of partridges, but they would not 
lie to Jack, craftily as he worked his ground. 
Running on, they kept getting up, now in twos 
and threes, now singly, till at last we must have 
flushed at least some fifteen brace. However, 
they were well scattered, and in a field of seed- 
clover and some rough grass we subsequently 
took toll of them. 

Lunch at an old Elizabethan farmhouse fol- 
lowed. Then a long up-and-down-hill tramp, 
through fields of luxuriant herbage, through 
orchards where the apples were piled in red 
and yellow heaps, previous to being carted away 
to the cider-press, and out on to a road, till we 
reached two large stubble-fields. These were 
favourite fields for birds, and in the farthest we 
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descried a large covey. Dividing our forces, 
therefore, my host went round to drive them, 
with the chance of getting a shot, whilst I bent 
my steps to a road which they would probably 
cross in their flight, and give me a driving shot. 
On my way I sprang a covey of seven partridges, 
and by a shot, of which I am proud to this day, 
secured one. No sooner was I posted than I 
heard " Mark over ! " and a big covey came like 
bullets over the high trees that bordered the 
road, and I get one. A beat through a little bit 
of rough grass and alder swamp added a couple 
of rabbits to the bag, and then we turned home- 
wards. 

But our sport was not all over yet, for on 
crossing a field of grass, where white withered 
blades left by sheep afforded some covert. Jack 
pointed, and up got a landrail. It was a long 
shot, and our four barrels seemed to have but 
little effect. Still, long shots, if permissible at 
any time, are so in the case of a landrail or wood- 
cock. But the bird flopped on and pitched by 
the side of a large hazel-grown bank. With not 
much hopes of flushing him again we walked to- 
wards the spot, where we found him lying dead. 
A wood-pigeon, who was not quite sharp enough 
in putting a thick fir-tree between us and him. 
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completed the bag — seven cock pheasants, five 
and a half brace of partridges, four rabbits, one 
landrail, and a wood-pigeon. 

Then we lit our pipes and strolled home, voting 
we had had a real good old-fashioned day, and 
I mentally voted it a fitting conclusion to my 
" week in the west." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE OLD DAM. 



Every sportsman, I think, if he ransacks his 
memory, will remember some spot which pos- 
sessed, or does possess, great charm for him. 
The hunting-man recalls the very spot a fox 
broke from in some particular covert, and the 
consequent good run that ensued. Ten to one 
the next fox found there will break within a yard 
or two of the same place ; so Venator is always 
on the look - out, and if he has gone well in 
the run, been well carried, and experienced that 
somewhat selfish but charming feeling of delight 
called into existence by " cutting down " his best 
friend over some very awkward fence, why, the 
name of the covert is made — in his eyes at least. 
So also with anglers. Each has his pet pool, 
which always holds a fish, and generally a good 
one, no matter how many are taken out of it ; 
and, however inviting other parts of the water 
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may appear, he lavishes all his affection on that 
particular spot. It is the pool of the river to 
him. Give him that, and any one is welcome to 
the rest. Has not every shooter, too, his fa- 
vourite butt in a grouse-drive or stand in covert- 
shooting, at least in places where he is a habitual 
guest ? and though they do not always fall to his 
lot, yet in his heart he hankers after them. 



Now, what is the secret of all this ? Simply 
that the place is associated in his mind with 
success. It is pleasant to succeed in whatever 
we attempt, and when we triumph, all preceding 
failures ai'e forgotten. We remember the sweets 
and forget the bitters. We make a mess of 
something, forget some essential precaution, and 
then " Mea culpa!" is the drift of our cogita- 
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tions. But only let us succeed, the tune is 
changed to "/o triumphe!" So it is through 
life ; and sport, as a part of life, is no exception. 
It must — but no, I have soliloquised enough, and 
should I continue further to try your patience in 
this line, I suspect you would feel a desire to 
" 'eave harf a brick " at my head, and tell me to 
go back to my Old Dam and be — ^be — ^'um — 
jiggered. 

Well^ the Old Dam was nothing more or less 
than a small sheet of water, ^-call it a pond, if you 
like to be prosy and matter of fact ; loch, if you 
wish to be dignified and poetical. On one side, 
towards the east, extended a long strip of wood, 
composed of beech-trees intermingled with dark 
Scotch fir, spruce, and larch, whilst here and 
there a white silvery-barked birch gleamed out to 
give light to the dark background. On the 
western side, opposite, a row of venerable haw- 
thorn-trees, with gnarled and twisted trunks, 
were during siunmer a sheet of white fragrant 
blossom. These grew at intervals for about a 
hundred yards, and were the only cover on that 
side. The intervening space had been once a 
meadow, but had been converted, or at least half 
of it had, into the said loch, pond, or dam, by 
means of a sluice-gate at one end. Two tiny 
burns trickling down from opposite directions of 
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the pool formed the feeders. I have said that 
only half the space was occupied by water ; the 
rest was composed of wet, spongy land, with great 
tussocks of coarse grass growing in it — a favourite 
place for Master Bunny in which to lie and sun 
himself ; snipey - looking too, withal, and yet 
during the numberless times I visited it I only 
once saw a snipe there ! Truly, the vagaries, 
fads, and fancies of Scolopax (or to give him, 
perhaps, his full and proper title, Gallinago) are 
an enigma ! 

Along the eastern shore ran a narrow, little- 
used footpath, and on the side more remote from 
the water some gorse-bushes grew, whilst on the 
other was a stunted birch whose branches over- 
hung the edge of the water. One of the burns 
meandered in a tortuous course through the 
centre of the pond, and was clearly defined when 
the water was let off. This used to happen 
pretty often, for the object of the dam was to 
supply with water a mill about a mile distant. 
Oh that mill, and its owner, who rented the fields 
adjacent to • the dam, how I have vituperated 
them ! and how often they spoilt my fun ! But 
of this anon. 

The Old Dam was only some half-mile distant 
from my house, and w^jS a favourite feeding-place 
for ducks in the gloaming, or " the dumps," as it 

VOL. II. B 
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is called in the north. Its proximity to the 
house, too, made it convenient as a spot in which 
to have a little sport when time or other causes 
prevented me from devoting more than an hour 
or so to the delights of the gun. You could 
stroll down, have your two, three, maybe half- 
dozen shots, or perhaps more, and be back in 
time for refreshment at that pernicious meal 
"afternoon tea." It seldom or never held ducks 
during the day, except in summer, when one 
or two broods were hatched in the adjacent big 
wood. But about the middle of October, and 
thence on to the end of the season, it was gener- 
ally frequented towards evening. At such times 
you had to be on the alert, though, and shoot 
quick, as the birds came down with a sudden 
" swish " over the tall tree- tops, and as often as 
not alighted just out of shot. 

I will now describe three days at the Old Dam, 
which may be taken as typical of the sort of 
sport I used to have there. They will consist 
of a good day, a moderate day, and a bad day, 
— this latter, of course, applying to the fact of its 
being blank, as far as regards the bag, though 
duck were seen. 

It must not, however, be supposed that I had 
not many entirely blank days, for I had, thanks 
to the abominable miller ; but such days I do 
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not look back on as being misspent. The lonely 
watch afforded many opportunities of observing 
Nature in all her varied moods ; of becoming 
more intimate with the habits of some wild bird 
or animal ; of watching the ever-changing lights 
in the sky ; of noting the growth and formation 
of some plant ; and of musing in general on all 
the great, though often overlooked, wonders and 
glories of the universe. Such moments, too, 
spent in the hush of the evening, alone with 
one's own thoughts, must have a beneficial effect 
on all minds. Shall we therefore call them 
wasted? I think not. 

Now for the good day ; and I will begin with 
that on the principle that, being my best, it 
must lay claim to priority in narration. 

It was on November 15, 1887, a year that will 
always be remembered as a good year for wild- 
fowl of every description. It had been a cold, 
raw, drizzling day, but towards evening it cleared 
up a bit. The great heavy banks of cloud rolled 
up and drifted suddenly away before the keen 
north-west wind that sprang up, the sun peeped 
out for a moment, as if to make amends for 
having concealed himself all day, and altogether 
matters seemed propitious for trying the Old 
Dam. My retriever Sam, who had been fidgeting 
about all day, alternately smelling at the gun- 
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cupboard and looking out of the window, crept 
up to me and put his damp grizzled muzzle into 
my lap, giving me a nudge, as much as to say, 
'^Do stop that writing, and come and have a 
shot." So what could I do but yield to temp- 
tation ? It was only 3 p.m. This was too early 
for the dam, and too late to go far elsewhere ; 
so I thought on my way to the resort of ducks 
that I would try a little piece of furzy common 
and marshy ground some half-mile distant from it. 
Here I shot two rabbits and two snipe, missing 
three more of the latter. Then we wended our way 
to the dam, and I took up my position between 
two large fir-trees at the southern end, which 
was more remote from the sluice-gate, and, with 
Sam curled up at my feet and well concealed 
among some tufts of coarse grass, I lit my pipe 
and waited for what might turn up. 

It was now about 4.45, and the ducks would 
soon be coming, I knew, for they were pretty 
regular in their hours. The sun had sunk down 
out of sight in a sickly, pallid glow behind the 
hills to my left, and the shades of night were 
gathering fast. Ten minutes, a quarter of an 
hour, and no ducks, whilst the light got dimmer 
and dimmer, and I thought my watch was to 
be fruitless. Suddenly Sam pricks his ears. His 
acute hearing has detected the whistle of wings 
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far overhead. I just catch a faint sound, but keep 
quite still, knowing that the ducks generally circle 
round the water two or three times to see that 
the coast is clear before settling. Sam is right, 
for presently I hear the " swish " of their wings, 
and see three high up in the sky. Round they 
come, one turn more, and then over the trees they 
swoop — a lovely shot. Bang ! and one falls with a 
thud amid the grass at the top end of the pool, 
whilst the remaining two recover themselves, and 
shooting upwards with a "quack "of alarm, are 
making off. Too late, however, for one of the 
number pays tribute with its life to my left barrel. 
" Go fetch, Sam," and presently the two, a plump 
gay-plumaged mallard and his dusky mate, are 
laid at my feet : not, however, until the mallard 
has afforded Sam a little fun, for he is only winged, 
and tries diving and all sorts of dodges to escape 
his fate. But it is no good ; the water is too 
shallow, and Sam is too cute a hand to let a 
duck get away that he has once got on fair 
terms with, and so he is gathered, and soon his 
spirit goes to join those of his ancestors in the 
land of departed ducks. 

Pleased with my shot, I take up my station 
once more. In about five minutes I see a single 
duck come round, perhaps the survivor of the 
trio, and therefore suspicious ; for she keeps 
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flying round in wide circles, and seems disin- 
clined to settle. At last I lose patience, and 
risk a long shot. Ah, how often we mar our 
sport by these long shots, which we are so fond 
of bragging about if they are successful, and 
which we are so discreet in not mentioning 
when they turn out failures ! Honesty is the 
best policy, so I will confess my fault, and say 
that in this instance I had no business to fire, 
and though I "loosed off" both barrels, the 
result was, as it deserved to be — nil. But 
Fate was kind, and overlooked my mistake ; 
for in a very few minutes, and so suddenly 
and swiftly that I could hardly see them till 
they were on me, five more ducks flashed out 
of the gloom, and lighted with a splash on the 
water, only some five-and-thirty yards distant. 
Soon they began swimming away towards where 
the dark shadow cast by the hawthorn-trees 
on the opposite side would have rendered them 
invisible. Two seem in a line, and I can just 
see their heads, so I fire. As the others rise, 
I for a moment catch sight of the white bars 
in a mallard's wing; he is saluted with the 
contents of my left barrel, and I hear him fall 
with a splash. I only see two birds going 
away, so conclude my first shot has had the 
desired effect, and accounted for a couple. Nor 
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am I wrong in my conjecture, for after a bit 
Sam brings me three birds, two mallards and 
a dujck. Hurrah ! But the gloom has now 
deepened so much that it is useless waiting 
longer, so gathering my spoils, I tenderly tuck 
their heads under their wings and deposit them 
in the game-bag; then placing my gun against 
a tree, fill a pipe preparatory to trudging home. 
Suddenly, as if a bolt had been dropped from 
the sky, a dark object shoots over the top of 
the tall trees, and alights noiselessly on a patch 
of water that is yet uncovered by shadow^ 
" By Jove, another duck, as I'm a sinner ! 
What luck ! " I mentally exclaim, and gently 
reach out for my gun, silently cock it, and 
take a pot-shot at the little dark spot on the 
water. A mean advantage, perhaps, but the 
light renders a flying shot against that dark 
background of timber an impossibility, and 
"ducks is ducks," fair game to be taken ad- 
vantage of with the gun in any manner or at 
any time. The pot-shot is successful, and I go 
home very pleased with my bag of six duck, 
two snipe, and two rabbits. Not bad work for 
a couple of hours, was it ? 

My "moderate day" ought to have beaten 
the one recorded above, only that ill luck and 
other causes combined to decree otherwise. My 
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keeper had always assured me that " come a 
storm and a puckle o' snow" lots of ducks 
would come into the dam. Nor was he wrong, 
for this day I certainly saw a good many — 
fifteen to twenty at least. However, I am 
anticipating. It was one of the last days of 
December 1887. For the previoys fortnight 
we had been favoured with all the varieties of 
climate and temperature for which the British 
Isles are celebrated. One day it would rain 
cats -and -dogs, then freeze hard during the 
night, and this in turn would be succeeded by 
a warm spring-like day that soon produced a 
thaw. Then slight snow, sleet, rain, frost, and 
sunshine again da capo. In fact, no two con- 
secutive days were the same. It was all very 
trying. At last, on the day in question, when 
I awoke I found the ground some inches deep 
in snow, and during the day it kept falling 
at intervals — now floating down gracefully in 
feathery flakes, which clung tenaciously to every 
blade of grass, twig of tree, and bush, anon 
whirling along in circling eddies before gusts of 
a biting northern wind. It was not an inviting 
day to go and squat under a bush, even for 
half an hour; but my keeper, when he came 
for orders in the morning, said in such tones 
of almost command, "Ye should try the dam 
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the nicht, sir. I'm sure there'll be ducks com- 
ing in," that I gave a reluctant consent ; and 
telling him to bring his gun with him and 
meet me at the edge of the wood outside the 
dam at 4.30, I dismissed him. 

At the time appointed the weather had not im- 
proved, and I felt half inclined not to go ; but 
banishing my feelings of laziness, and putting a 
dozen cartridges into my pocket, I whistled to 
Sam and strolled off to the rendezvous. No, we 
did not stroll — at least I did not, for it was pre- 
cious cold, and hard work too at times battling 
against the driving snow and icy wind. On our 
way down to the water's edge, and whilst passing 
a clump of stunted spruce-trees, under which lay 
an accumulation of dead branches, left after a late 
thinning, I heard a sharp " flick " to my left, and 
caught sight for an instant, and an instant only, 
of a woodcock, as he twisted through the trees. 
I snapped both barrels at him, but missed, for I 
saw him pursue his way, untouched apparently, 
along the edge of the wood, and, rounding a 
corner, he was soon out of sight. I was decidedly 
vexed. I had never seen a woodcock in this part 
of the wood, and so was not on the look-out, as I 
usually am when approaching any of the favourite 
haunts of that toothsome and highly prized bird. 
Moreover, woodcock had been scarce this season, 
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and this made me the more put out at losing the 
chance of adding another to the game-list ; but it 
was useless regretting — the bird was gone ; so we 
went and took up our positions. I ensconced my- 
self between the two fir-trees before mentioned, 
and the keeper under the birch-bush. The snow 
had now ceased, and there was a welcome lull in 
the wind. The sky cleared, and over the hill to 
my left a peep of yellow light showed itself — a 
smiling good night from the setting sun, that 
touched as with a kiss the edge of a dark-greyish 
cloud drifting across the leaden-hued sky. Like 
all kisses, though, it was, alas ! evanescent. Slowly 
the flakes of snow began to fall again, adding yet 
more to the sheet of dazzling white that enwrap- 
ped the landscape ; higher rose the wdnd, whistling 
through the bare tree-tops, causing a broken branch 
in one of them to creak in a most ghostly manner. 
Through the snow, however, I soon saw six dark 
spots circling, which I knew were duck. Twice 
they came round, and then swooped down close to 
the keeper's ambuscade, settling where the semi- 
submerged grass showed up in vivid contrast to 
its white surrounding of snow. Quick and sharp 
came the double report of his gun, and then the 
birds rose and winged their way towards me, 
not very near, it is true, yet quite within shot. 
My first barrel was acknowledged by a mallard 
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"shivering up against the wind" (I know no 
more adequate term to express the motion of a 
stricken bird that does not fall dead to the shot), 
and then skimming downwards, he fell some 100 
yards off amid the grass, ploughing a regular fur- 
row in its soft white mantle of snow. My second 
barrel was a clean miss. Shall I attempt to ex- 
cuse it on the score of a snowflake striking my 
right optic as I was in the act of firing, or invent 
any other plausible apology? No, it must be 
written down a miss, and a bad one to boot. I 
felt pretty certain of my first bird; so, on the 
chance of more duck coming, would not give Sam 
the signal to go for it, though he looked up in my 
face with an expression of mute appeal. I soon 
had reason to congratulate myself, for within a 
few minutes I descried three different lots circling 
round, evidently undecided. At last one party of 
four made up their minds, and settled close to the 
keeper. There was a lull in the storm, and I dis- 
tinctly heard the click of his hammer as it fell. A 
miss-fire, by Jove ! At the noise, slight though 
it was, the birds rose, and one fell to his left barrel, 
whilst the other three came rocketing over my 
head. I feathered a bird with my right, and the 
left brought him crashing down through the 
branches of a fir-tree, sending the snow-spray fly- 
ing in showers. Then I missed two more, and 
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accounted for one out of another lot. But the 
gloom was now thick and opaque. The fine, 
driving, powdery snow stung my face and deprived 
my ears of all feeling. It crept in everywhere — 
into pockets, down my neck, up my sleeves, in 
fact wherever there was the slightest opening 
for it to find its insidious wAy. The icy blast 
straight from, the frozen north smote me, too, 
in relentless manner, chilling me to the bone. 
Even Sam, forgetful of his duty, got up and 
shook the white covering from his black ciu'ly 
coat ; in fact, we were both getting rather sick of 
the weather, so made up our minds to go home. 
First, though, we gathered the slain — two of my 
birds, both mallards, and two of the keeper's, a 
mallard and a duck. Then I proceeded to look for 
the first bird I fired at, which, it may be remem- 
bered, fell some distance off. Arrived at the spot, 
old Sam's stern began to wave, and he hit a line 
(for there was no trace of my duck, and the freshly 
fallen jsnow had obliterated all traces), which he 
carried across the grass, up a ditch, then across a 
bit of ploughed land to another ditch. Up this 
he took it some sixty or seventy yards, and finally 
came to a halt at the mouth of a drain. But, 
alas ! this ran a long way, and was sunk deep in 
the soil, so reluctantly we had to leave it ; and 
though we tried everywhere the next morning, 
we never saw a trace of that duck again. Still 
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we had not done so badly, and were very well 
content with our little bag of four fat ducks. 

Now for the bad day. It was towards the 
end of the following January, when the whole 
country felt a spell of beautifully mild weather, 
and when the sporting papers chronicled such 
wonderful runs with hounds in all parts. The 
dailies, too, had their usual innings in recording 
that primroses had been gathered in the open 
air, or that some blackbird or thrush had been 
foolish enough to fancy it was the advent of 
spring, and on the strength of this had proceeded 
to perform the duties of nidification and incuba- 
tion. How I hated it all, and longed for hard 
frost and " a puckle snaw " ! Selfish, perhaps : 
but you see I was in the far north, where the 
sound of the horn and the note of the hound are 
never heard ; where that thrice-accursed inven- 
tion, barbed wire, encloses every field ; and where 
they call a fox a "tod," and shoot him. The 
delights of the chase were not for me ; so, was it 
unnatural that my thoughts and longings should 
turn towards the next best thing — viz., sport 
with the gun ? Well, of late the dam had been 
a snare and delusion, and had furnished me but 
meagre sport, partly owing to the mildness of 
the season, which caused every grass-field to 
oflPer superior feeding attractions to the Anatidw, 
and partly owing to the "miller and his man," 
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who, in spite of numerous promises on their part, 
and many bribes on mine in the shape of sundry- 
bunnies, would persist in always coming to shut 
or open the sluice-gate at the very moment any 
duck hove in sight. 

But to the day, and I will promise you to be 
brief. Five o'clock found me seated under the 
little birch-bush, with pipe lit, my gun across 
my knees, and Sam curled up by my side. It 
was a glorious evening. All nature seemed at 
rest and peace, as if there were no such things 
as death and bloodshed in the world. The sun- 
set was of that gorgeous description seen so 
much more frequently in northern than in south- 
ern latitudes. The whole sky was suffused with 
a fiery crimson glow, changing into prismatic 
tints of orange, yellow, purple, and green ; great 
streaks of cloud of every imaginable form and 
colour lay banded athwart the blue background 
of sky, whilst in the distance masses of fleecy 
vapour were grouped like islands in a sea : a 
true archipelago in cloudland. From the wood 
behind me the soft coo of the wood-pigeon came 
mingled with the weird " hoo-oo-oo " of the long- 
eared owl, that much-abused but most harmless 
bird. The rumble of a cart leading turnips to 
the farm on the hill opposite, and the distant 
bark of a collie-dog, relieved the silence. The 
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little burns rippled and gurgled along over their 
pebbly beds, splashing over miniature boulders, 
and forming tiny pools where lurked the spotted 
troutlets. Partridges, who had now begun to 
pair in some instances, could be heard calling in 
the stubbles, in cheery yet somewhat querulous 
tones, and the "cock-cock" of pheasants going 
up to roost in the dark spruce-trees behind me, 
showed that some of them at least had escaped 
with impunity the perils of the last four months. 
A moor -hen swam out with jerking tail and 
harsh croak from a little patch of aquatic plants. 
A few white -winged gulls floated overhead on 
their, way to the sea, after a sumptuous repast on 
freshly ploughed land. On the opposite side of 
the dam two rabbits were hopping about, now 
nibbling a blade of grass, now indulging in 
some of those antics when "in spring-time a 
young buck's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love " ! Not that Cuniculus parvus is particular 
as to the season in this respect — but let that 
pass. A robin came and perched on a twig 
above my head, whilst within a few feet of me a 
modest-garbed brown wren hopped about in a 
gorse-bush, twittering out his little melodious 
song. Away in the turnip-field opposite a hare 
meandered about, now nibbling one of the escu- 
lent roots, and anon sitting up on her hind-legs 
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to listen. A kestrel floated above in the sky 
with that peculiar motion of its wings that has 
earned for it the name of "wind-hover." Sud- 
denly Sam pricks his ears and gazes intently past 
me to my left. " What is it, old man ? Oh, I 
see, only a little shrew-mouse creeping about 
amid yon bunch of coarse withered grass, and 
whose sharp black eyes have detected its enemy 
the kestrel soaring above. For shame of your- 
self, Sam ! This is no game worthy of our bow 
and spear. Lie down," and the grey-muzzled old 
head is once more laid flat. Holloa ! what is 
that? as a cloud of dark specks appear on the 
horizon of the hill. Golden plover ? No ; as 
they come nearer they prove to be only a flock 
of starlings on their way to roost in the reed-beds 
by the river, some three miles distant. 

And now the sun has sunk down quite out of 
sight ; the shadows are lengthening out ; the re- 
flections of the old hawthorn-trees and the crest 
of the opposing hill are clearly mirrored in the 
pool, whose dark placid surface is only ruffled 
as some hungry trout cruises about in the shallow 
water, and leaves a broad furrow behind him as 
he passes through the dead " mares'-tails " that 
project here and there. 

" If duck are coming in to-night, they ought 
soon to be here," I say to myself, as, consulting 
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my watch, I see the hands point to half-past five. 
Yes, I am right, for as I replace it in my pocket, 
there is a faint whistle of wings overhead, and 
I see three duck circling round. But see ! they 
suddenly sheer ofi* as if in alarm. What can have 
scared them ? Not I, surely ! Ah, " creah, creak, 
creaky' and then a sound of rushing water. That 
miller again, confound him ! But we will wait a 
little longer. The light is now failing fast, when 
over my head two dim forms cleave the sky, and, 
gradually coming lower, alight in the turnip-field 
opposite, out of shot of course. In a few min- 
utes they are joined by three more, who also 
adopt precautionary measm'es by keeping well 
away from the water. It is evidently no use 
waiting any longer. My only chance is to si- 
lently creep back into the wood, make a detour, 
and, under cover of the hawthorn-trees, endeav- 
our to get within shot. A futile attempt it 
proves, however ; so I sit down, facing the wood, 
on the chance of intercepting any more duck who 
may try these tactics. But it is of no avail. 
They have been thoroughly scared ; so, as the 
lemon - coloured crescent moon, encircled with a 
pale nimbus, rises over the tree-tops, I start 
homewards — with an empty bag, it is true, but 
having, in spite of it, spent my time, I think, 
not unprofitably. 

VOL. II. c 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A SEA-SHORE RAMBLE. 



That a day's shooting should invariably ter- 
minate in a big bag is not always the desideratum 
of the sportsman ; for if we love sport, and nature 
in all its wildest and most varied moods, days 
when we wandered forth alone with dog and gun 
will come back with recurring freshness, when 
"big days" are relegated to oblivion. Such a 
one I remember a few years ago ; and though 
the contents of the game-bag when turned out 
were comparatively small in point of number, yet 
somehow its collection was fraught with keen 
enjoyment. 

How well I remember it ! From 9 a.m. to 
4 P.M. had been spent on the rifle-range teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, for at the time I 
was Musketry Instructor to my regiment, then 
stationed at Fort George — a bleak spot that 
guards the entrance to the Moray Firth — and 
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SO had no time to accept the many invitations 
to shoot that were showered on the regiment. 
No, I had to be content with humbler game ; 
and if I could snatch time enough for a ramble 
along the wide stretch of sand and salt-marsh 
that lay between the Fort and the good town of 
Nairn, varied with trying a bit of heathery 
gorse - covered land on which the range was 
situated, I thought myself lucky. On the day 
in question we had concluded practice tolerably 
early, and as soon as I could get home and 
change into shooting-togs, I started off for my 
happy hunting-grounds with a favourite bull- 
terrier who rejoiced in the name of Jack. Poor 
old dog, what fun we used to have ! and often 
it was a race which of us should get the game 
first ! Jack was all keenness, and had a wonder- 
ful nose ; but his ideas of retrieving were limited, 
and he seemed to have a notion that all game 
was destined to be worried like rats ! Anything 
that dropped in water, however, he would swim 
out to and bring back as tenderly as the most 
perfectly broken retriever. 

But to the day. It was a wild afternoon 
towards the end of September. Long banks of 
purple cloud hung over the sea, and the coast of 
the Black Isle loomed out somewhat indistinctly 
through a thick haze. The tide was out, and 
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the broad expanse of glistening sand aflforded 
splendid feeding-grounds for numerous sea-birds 
and waders of all sorts. What a variety there 
was, to be sure ! Curlew, whimbrel, redshanks, 
oyster - catchers, sandpipers, and dotterel were 
all busy running backwards and forwards, utter- 
ing their shrill, and, to a wild -fowlers ears, 
musical cry. Curlew I would have none of. 
I had, with infinite pains and trouble, stalked 
and shot one of these wily gentlemen a few 
days before, and he had revenged himself by 
stinking us out of the house in the process of 
cooking. Redshanks, whimbrel, sandpipers, and 
dotterel were equally worthless in my eyes ; but 
I did want an oyster-catcher to add to a col- 
lection of stuflfed birds, and there was the chance 
of golden plover, to say nothing of a stray par- 
tridge, hare, or rabbit on the way back across the 
heather. There was certainly no want of bird- 
life on my shooting-ground, and I doubt if the 
best-preserved coverts or moors could have shown 
a larger variety. Black-backed gulls, herring- 
gulls, black -headed gulls (so well named ridi- 
hundus), kittiwakes, terns (the Arctic, common, 
and lesser), flew hither and thither, screaming 
and diving, whilst some were seated on the 
water riding buoyantly over the waves, and 
others squatted stolidly on the sand after a 
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full meal. Close to the edge of the water I 
could make out mallard, eider-duck, widgeon, 
and scoters (all quite unapproachable), whilst 
more than one cormorant flapped along the 
water in heavy flight just out of gunshot. A 
heron or two, standing meditative on one leg, 
could be discerned where a ruddy -brown tint 
on the water denoted a sand-bar. At my back 
the heather still bloomed purple, and the vivid 
green of the gorse, splangled here and there 
with yellow spots, verified the saying that gorse 
is never out of blossom. On the uplands above, 
the uncut corn-fields were yellowing fast, and 
in the offing the brown sails of some fishing-boats 
added picturesqueness to the scene. 

But to the sport. A walk across the heather 
resulted in Jack flushing a covey of partridges, 
out of which I secured a brace; and then, creep- 
ing up behind a long bank of sand and shingle, 
I had a good spy round. Not a chance of a shot 
at anything, for I knew that directly I showed 
myself a crowd of oyster-catchers, feeding about 
a hundred yards off, would be off at once. But 
what are those inanimate-looking dots standing 
out in relief from the yellow sand ? Not stones, 
I swear. I know the ground well, and there is 
not a rock or a stone within a couple of hundred 
yards of the spot. They must be golden plover, 
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and in capital place for a stalk ; so, marking the 
spot, I took a circle round through the gorse 
and heather, letting a great banging brown hare 
escape without being fired at, and at last got 
down to where I thought the plover were. 
Crawling and stooping, I got up beautifully, 
and there were the unconscious beauties some 
fifty yards from me. With a little patience I 
got four birds nearly in a line, and fired my 
first barrel, while, as they rose, I " loosed off " 
the second. There were several down, and a 
Clippie or two amongst them, which Jack would 
have made short work of if I had not taken 
the precaution of putting a slip on him before 
beginning my stalk ; so, quickly loading, I re- 
mained quite still. After circling round once 
or twice, swish came the flock past me within 
five -and -thirty yards, and two more charges 
of shot cut a line through the phalanx of white 
gleaming underwings. Again I tried the ex- 
periment of waiting; but they would give me 
no more chances, and as my shots had disturbed 
all the other birds, I went to gather my slain, 
which amounted to eighteen golden and one 
grey plover — "Nae that bad," as they say in 
the north. 

About a half to three-quarters of a mile in the 
direction of Nairn lay some salt-marshes, inter- 
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sected by numerous creeks. Only a little bit 
of this ground was within my boundary, but 
there were one or two places that had a very 
"ducky" look about them, so I determined to 
try them. Luck attended me, for out of the 
biggest creek a widgeon rose, which, though hard 
hit, wobbled on and fell into the sea a good two 
hundred yards away, by a shanty where the 
stake -net fishermen stacked their stakes and 
kept their nets. I was soon there, and saw the 
bird floating on the waves, from which Jack 
retrieved it. It proved a young male in im- 
mature plumage. Walking along the shingle, 
a bird flew past me which I at first thought 
was a sandpiper, but the bill was too short ; and 
as it soon pitched again, I walked up, and shot 
what proved to be a knot. A little farther on 
I got a couple of turnstones, birds I had never 
before seen, and which I was glad to get for 
my collection. 

The sun was now sinking, so I turned home- 
wards, picking up a bunny en route, and missing 
another shamefully. The oyster-catchers proved 
too wide awake, however, and a carefully planned 
stalk ended but in failure. After all, though, I 
had not much to complain of, for my game-bag 
contained two partridges, one widgeon, eighteen 
golden plover, one grey plover, one knot, two 
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tumstones, and a rabbit, making the fairly re- 
spectable total of twenty-six head. 

Many another ramble did I have over that bit 
of ground and some 200 acres of arable land, the 
shooting of which I rented ; and on looking up 
my old game-book, I find that I killed on it 
during September and October the following : 
ninety partridges, seven hares, forty-eight rabbits, 
one wild duck, one widgeon, one teal, forty-two 
golden plover, one grey plover, seventeen green 
plover, two snipe, one curlew, and one knot, 
besides a few other birds for stuffing. I shot 
altogether on twenty-six days, during eight of 
which I was accompanied by one other gun. 

Yes, they were pleasant, those sea - shore 
rambles, for there was always some object of 
nature to interest one, even if there was not 
much shooting. The habits of birds could be 
observed, wild flowers gathered, the game-bag 
filled with cockles — digging for which was quite 
an excitement — shells and delicate -tinted sea- 
weed brought to light from the concealing heaps 
of rubbish thrown up at high -water mark, or the 
ever-changing lights and shadows of the glori- 
ous northern atmosphere studied. Some of the 
sunsets I shall never forget, for their colour- 
ing and vividness were beyond description, and, 
^vith all due reverence to art and artists, there 
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never yet has lived the man who could do full 
justice to them on canvas. 

Some who read these lines may perhaps scoff 
at my temerity in recording such a modest bag. 
Yet I venture to hope there are others who, 
like myself, may hold that the essence of sport 
and its truest enjoyment lie not in the number 
of the slain, but in the surrounding circumstances 
and scenery, and, greatest of all, in the success- 
fiil termination of the sportsman's own unaided 
efforts in seeking, finding, and bagging his game 
with gun and dog. Crack shots, who after all 
are many of them but mere shooting-machines, 
may smile at me in pity ; and yet I think they, 
at the big shoots they honour with their presence, 
have less real fun than I used to have in the 
days when my holiday consisted of a sea-shore 
ramble. 
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Splendid feeding-grounds for sea-birds. " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BY MOOR AND GLEN. 



It was on a most glorious November morning 

that my old friend H and I started off for 

the keeper's cottage, where we were to meet that 
worthy and determine on the day's campaign. 
What a pleasant walk it was, too, over the 
yellow, grassy hills ! How keen and invigorating 
the air! and how Jimmy, the gillie who carried 
our lunch and our cartridge-bags, enlivened the 
way with quaint legend and anecdote ! How 
interesting it was, on crossing the grey stone 
bridge that spanned the Ken, where it tumbled 
and foamed along through a rocky gorge, to hear 
that, "IVe seen me" (this was always Jimmy's 
preface) " kill a 14-lb. fush in you pool ; " and how 
vividly one could picture the angler, with bent 
rod, following the fish over the sharp -pointed 
rugged rocks as the noble salmon tore down 
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through the dark waters of the pool ! Yes, one 
could almost hear the music of the reel, almost 
see the fish leap high out of the water and hear 
his descending splash. Many other spots that 
we passed were associated with feats in which 
Jimmy had viewed himself taking no unim- 
portant part. Now yon meadows are pointed 
out where Master Hugh (the laird's son) spent 
the best part of a day in fruitless pursuit of some 
wary golden plover ; now yon strip of wood 
where a roedeer was shot, or some grassy knowe 
where the blackgame love to congregate. In 
fact, it was a running succession of " Fve seen 
me!'' 

He told us many tales and legends which made 
the three miles we had to traverse seem but short, 
and soon we anived at the trysting-place. The 
keeper was all for confining our attention to the 
blackgame ; but we had shot a good many on the 
few previous days, and as the kind friend who 
had given me this large tract of shooting told 
me to do just as I liked, we decided in favour of 
working for a mixed bag. So we determined on 
trying a short drive for grouse and blackgame, 
and with that end in view sent Jimmy and two 
other beaters round, whilst we took up our posi- 
tion behind a stone wall — or dyke, as it is called 
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in the north. In about ten minutes some dark 
specks appear in the sky, and the cry of " Mark 
over ! " comes borne on the clear air. Larger and 
larger they loom, and their heavy-looking flight 
indicates blackgame. ** Will they come to me ? " 
I inwardly query, as they get nearer and nearer, 
and I crouch down behind the wall. No, they 
turn off and cross my friend, who annexes one, 
a bonny, glossy -plumaged, old cock, who falls 
with a " swoosh " in the long grass behind him. 
Soon he has another and another double shot ; 
not so successful this time, however, for black- 
game fly fast, though they do not seem to do so, 
and have an annoying aptitude for carrying away 
a lot of shot. Then, straight and swift, a soli- 
tary cock grouse bears down on me. How easily 
and noiselessly he skims along ! Straight as a 
dart he swoops down, and when within fifty 
yards I let him have it ; bang ! and he comes 
down against the wall with a thud that knocks a 
cloud of feathers out of him. Then another wary 
old cock comes whizzing along ; but I show my- 
self an instant too soon, and he turns off sharp- , 
ly, with no acknowledgment of the two doses of 
No. 5 shot I send after him. But he has not cal- 
culated on H , who is on my left ; and as he 

sweeps by him, I see a tiny puff of smoke, and 
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down comes the bird. Yes, my eye has been 
beautifully wiped : not a pleasing sensation some- 
times, but one which we all experience at times. 
Never mind ; jealousy should find no place in the 
heart of the true sportsman. The bird has been 
killed, so what matter by whom ? and if by an 
old friend, tant mieux. The next shot I retrieve 
my reputation, and bowl over another grouse in 
a manner satisfactory to myself, but hardly so 
to the bird. A few blackgame that pass out of 
shot bring this drive to a close. Another follows, 
in which we get a few blackgame between us. 
A walk through some turnips results in a brace 
of partridges being bagged and four or five good 
coveys being seen. 

But November partridges are proverbially wary, 
and there is no getting near them. An attempt 
to drive them also results in failure, so we make 
our way to another favourite haunt of blackgame. 
Yes, see, by Jove ! there they are. Six down in 
that field, a dozen or so perched on that wall and 
on some birch-trees ; and look beyond away to the 
right, where those grey rocks crop up through 
the short green grass of a swelling hillock. What 
a lot ! Why, there cannot be fewer than eighty 
altogether ! The keeper smiles grimly as he gives 
a sigh of inward satisfaction, and remarks — 
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'^Ah! yen's the lot IVe been searching for 
these days past. Noo we'll hae them." 

Yes, there seems a good prospect of our really 
getting at them and thinning their numbers ; so 
we hold a council of war. It is decided at last 
that whilst the drivers make a circuit I am to go 
and place myself amongst some birch-trees that 

grow at the head of a little glen. H is to 

ensconce himself behind a wall some hundred 
yards to my right, whilst the keeper is to go still 
farther up to the right, to turn the birds should 
they incline their flight towards the open moor. 
Yes, the handohast is good ; but, alas ! the old 
saying of — 

" The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft agley " 

is verified in our case. H and I are creeping 

cautiously down behind a stone wall to our posts, 
when suddenly five or six blackgame fluster up 
on the other side of the wall, and almost at his 
feet. The temptation afforded by an old black- 
cock with forked tail getting up in such a con- 
fiding manner is too much for H . He fires, 

and — well, picture the tableau to yourself! The 
anguish of the forester who accompanied the 
immortal Mr Briggs when he missed the " muckle 
hart " was a trifle to what I and the keeper felt, 
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for at the report the whole pack of blackgame 
rise and wing their way up the valley and clean 
away from us ! The bird fired at is down, it is 
true; but what compensation is this for all the 
others we should have got? 

After all, matters turned out not so badly. 
Part of the pack had crossed the valley and 
gone out of bounds, but the remainder had 
wheeled round a projecting spur of the uplands, 
and settled some three-quarters of a mile distant ; 
and these accordingly we sent the drivers to 
circumvent, whilst we took up our originally 
determined positions. In time the birds came 
beautifully, for me at least, though, with retrib- 
utive justice, they gave H a wide berth. 

He got one, however, whilst I got two brace, 
and the keeper one bird.. Then lunch was the 
order of the day, and no more perfect place or 
weather could have been chosen for that pleas- 
ant meal. 

Picture to yourself the head of a miniature 
glen, whose sides were clothed at sparse inter- 
vals with silvery birch and dwarf oak, to whose 
branches the sear and crisp brown dead leaves 
still clung tenaciously, and down which a tiny 
rivulet trickled and gurgled in sweet cadence. 
Our seat a mossy bank. In the immediate fore- 
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ground a rough stone wall, covered with grey 
lichens and moss, on whose brown, olive, and 
yellow velvety siu-face the mid-day sun glanced 
and quivered, producing lovely and prismatic 
shades of colour. Beyond, a vista of hill and 
dale, fading away to an outline of lofty moun- 
tains, whose rugged rocky peaks loomed dim 
through the almost summer haze. All around, 
rough grass - fields, where patches of brown 
bracken, yellow grass, with here and there in- 
tervals of vivid green, grey rocks, and heather, 
contrasted and yet blended in lovely shades of 
colour. To our left, up the valley, ran a stretch 
of wood, whilst below it the waters of the Gar- 
rioch Burn — a typical north-country trout-stream 
— as they splashed and fell over rock and boulder, 
added a soothing influence of sound. In the 
birch-trees around us a couple of tomtits were 
busy in search of insect -food, climbing here, 
clambering there, hanging head downwards, and 
indulging in all sorts of bird gymnastics. Far 
up in the blue cloudless sky, a buzzard seemed 
but a mere speck as he wheeled and circled on 
motionless pinions. The sun shone down bright 
and warm ; gnats and pale ephemeral duns were 
buzzing about as if in midsummer; whilst the 
little plaintive note of a robin, perched on the 
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wall, was the only thing that reminded us that 
we actually were within a few weeks of Christ- 
mas. Yes, it was all very pleasant; and how 
good the tongue - sandwiches and cold grouse 
were, and what nectar was the beer that formed 
our modest meal ! And then pipes were lit and 
the game smoothed over, and whilst thus engaged 
there was a soft " chuk-chuk," and about a dozen 
blackgame swept over our heads. Of course it 
is always the same. You always have the best 
chances when you are unloaded. But we will 
have a crack at them yet, for they settle on a 
grassy knowe not a quarter of a mile away, and 
are sure to come back to feed on the birch-trees. 
So the beaters start on their errand, and we 
prepare to take our places. But, confound it all, 
they are off! A cart rumbling up yon stony 
hill-road has put them up, and they wing their 
way out of sight. So we move on to fresh ground, 
and prepare for another drive. 

En route I manage to stalk and bring to bag 
a grey hen and a grouse; but the drive turns 
out a failure, the birds declining to face the guns. 
Then an hour is spent in fruitless pursuit of 
some very wild partridges, and I get a long shot 
at a snipe, which I fail to bag. This brings 
us back to the wood near where we lunched, 

VOL. II. D 
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and we resolve to take a wide beat through it 
on the chance of adding a stray pheasant or 
woodcock to the bag. Though devoid of much 
under-cover, the trees grow close together, and 
lying as the covert does on the slope of a hill, 
it is somewhat awkward walking. Soon an 
old cock pheasant gives me a long and somewhat 
snap-shot, and though he winces to my left barrel, 
he recovers himself and skuns away out of sight. 
Then, strange to say, a brace of partridges rise 
and go twisting through the tree-stems in a very 

woodcocky manner. I kill the first, and H 

neatly accounts for the other. Then H bags 

a pheasant, whilst I successively miss a rabbit 
and a pigeon. As we approach a thickish piece 
of covert the cry comes from below of "Mark 
cock ! " I catch but a transient glance of the 
brown long -billed bird, some fifty yards away, 
as he darts through the trees; but, on the 
principle of always letting drive at a woodcock, 
I fire both barrels, with, however, no result. 
But he pitches not far oflF, and five minutes later, 
getting up at the keeper's feet, meets his fate. A 
beat of some length results in nothing beyond a 
distant glimpse of a roedeer, till we reach a little 
detached spinney. This contains a brace of pheas- 
ants, who are accommodating enough to rise to- 
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gether, and coming over our heads lovely rocketers, 

both H and I account for our bird. A large 

windfall in the wood, which it is impossible to 
beat, is then passed, and the proceedings end by 
beating a corner where the covert is thickly grown 
with stunted blackthorn. A great reputation has 
this little spot for woodcock, and quoth Jimmy, 
with his usual preface — 

" I've seen me putting up five and six woodcock 
at a time here." 

But Master Longbill is not at home to-day, and 
the last bush being beaten, we take the cartridges 
out of our guns and clamber over the stone wall 
that surrounds the cover. And now let us see 
what the bag contains, as we light the soothing 
pipe. Being duly sorted and laid out, the result 
is as follows : sixteen blackgame, four grouse, four 
partridges, three pheasants, one woodcock ; total, 
twenty -eight head. Not a very grand bag, 
yet quite enough, and sufficiently varied to feel 
pleased with. We had seen besides, roedeer, 
snipe, rabbit, and wood - pigeon ; and had these 
only been brought to bag, our mixed bag would 
indeed have been a fair one to look on. 

During the time the game was being counted 
conversation naturally turned upon the absence 
of hares. But here, as elsewhere, it was the same 
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old story. Hares extinct, or nearly so — rabbits 
following hard on their tracks. The cause ? The 
Ground Game Act. 

Before I conclude, let me ask other sportsmen 
if they have ever come across a black or a white- 
and-brown mountain hare {Lepus variabilis) ? In 
the ordinary brown hare I have seen but one in- 
stance of melanism — to wit, a stuffed specimen in 
the Museum of Natural History at South Kensing- 
ton ; and this is the only one I know of, though 
when shooting with Lord Eglinton in Ayrshire on 
one occasion I saw him shoot a grey hare, which 
is now in the South Kensington Natural History 
Museum. But speaking on the subject to the 
keeper this day, he told me that when shooting 
foxes in the spring (it is horrid to have to chron- 
icle such deeds, but the legitimate pursuit of the 
vulpine species is impracticable here) on the moun- 
tains that lie on the borders of Kirkcudbright- 
shire and Ayrshire, he had seen on five or six 
occasions black hares, though he had never shot 
one. He was positive in his assertion, and de- 
scribed them as resembling the blue or mountain 
hare, and not the lowland species. He further 
told me that in these high hills he had seen, and 
also handled, though he had never shot one him- 
self, several white - and - brown hares, and that 
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these preserved their markings all the year round. 
The man was keen and observant, an old and 
trusted servant, and one not likely to cram a 
stranger with travellers' tales, so I see no reason 
to doubt his word. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. 

Though the hlase sportsman may sneer at small 
bags, and vow that a hard day's tramp is not 
to be compared with a hot corner, rocketing 
pheasants and hares streaming out in ropes, or 
two guns and a butt, with the grouse coming 
in countless numbers, yet I venture to assert 
that no shooting — in this country, at least — 
equals the delight of a mixed bag, faiiiy walked 
and worked for in the last months of the year. 
There is a charming uncertainty in not knowing 
what game is going to get up before you ; a 
charm in exploring and hunting out certain spots 
where certain game will be found ; a keenness 
in the air that is exhilarating ; and a satisfac- 
tion at the end of the day, when you count out 
your bag, that the mere shooting-machine sports- 
man knows not. Not that I wish to decry big 
shoots — far from it ; they are very good fun, 
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capital fiin indeed ; but somehow " seemeth me," 
as they say in the West country, such days do 
not Knger in one's mind like those in which we 
got, or saw, a little of everything. What sort 
of a day do I mean ? I will tell you ; and as 
the last day of this description that I was for- 
tunate enough to take part in occurred not long 
ago, I wiU jot down its incidents. 

The previous day three of us had made a nice 
little bag of pheasants, partridges, two or three 
rabbits, a snipe, and a woodcock, which I had 
got in the classic shades of Meg's Glen, when 
it was almost night, and a bright frosty moon 
was shining down on Carsluith (or EUangowan) 
Castle down below. However, with that day 
I will not meddle ; but the following morning, 
when enjoying our matutinal pipe, my host, 
whom we will designate by the letter C. (be- 
cause he is one of the cheeriest of the cheery), 
said — 

" Well now, what would you like to do to-day ? 
Shall we have a few grouse-drives, try for par- 
tridges, beat the Shore- woods for woodcock and 
a few stray pheasants, go ferreting, or what ? " 

I was not long in making up my mind. I 
had shot with C. on many a previous occasion, 
and knew the ground well, so I replied : " If you 
leave it to me, I vote for trying for a mixed 
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bag, and getting every variety of game. I am 
sure we ought to get a few snipe on those big 
grass-fields beyond Cairnholt, and there ought 
to be some cock in with this frost." 

"Very well," returned C, "so be it. I think 
I can promise you a sight of most game, if not 
a shot at them. The only two I am doubtful 
of are duck and hares. The frost will have sent 
the duck down to the sea, and hares are prac- 
tically extinct." 

We were soon on our way, accompanied by 
old Mac the keeper, one beater and a couple 
of small boys, a retriever, and a little cocker. 
The first ground we tried was the kitchen-garden 
and the laurels, as the gardener reported seeing 
a good few " cock pheasan's there the morn." 
They were not at home, however, except one 
wary old gentleman, who took flight off a low 
wall as we entered the garden, out of shot of 
course. 

We determined then to have a couple of short 
grouse - drives, and sending the beaters round, 
went to take up our posts on the moor, which 
lay about a mile and a half distant. Our way 
thither lay across some grass and arable fields, 
through which a little burn meandered on its 
way to the sea, and where we thought we might 
get a shot at partridges or snipe. In this we 
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were unsuccessful. We did indeed see one big 
covey of partridges, but they were as wild as 
hawks, and rose some 200 yards off. At length 
we reached the moor, and some 300 yards from 
where the heather began was a very ducky- 
looking little moorland pond, which might just 
contain a duck. Carefully we crept up, letting 
go three grouse that got up in front of me as 
I rounded a heathery knoll for fear of disturbing 
any possible duck. I might as well have had 
one or a brace of them after all, for we found 
the pond a sheet of ice, and our chance of duck 
vanished. Without more ado we took up our 
positions for the drive. A ten minutes' smoke, 
and then I saw several good packs skimming 
along the grass-fields near where C. was posted, 
but far out of shot. The provoking birds had 
not taken their usual flight. Then " Ma-a-rk ! " 
came borne on the clear frosty air ; bang ! bang ! 
from C, and five grouse flashed past me. I 
was under a rise in the ground, and about thirty 
yards from where two walls joined ; but, alas ! my 
two barrels met with no responsive thud, and it 
was a clear case of miss. *' Ma-a-rk ! " again, and 
this time a single old cock grouse came nearly 
straight for me with all the momentum of a 
down- wind mile flight. He is in the eye of the 
wind, and an awkward shot, so I show myself 
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when he is within fifty yards. He turns, show- 
ing the white under his wings, and the next 
moment falls with a crash against the wall, 
sending a cloud of feathers floating up. More 
birds come over, but only one anything like 
within shot, and that I miss. Another short 
drive results in C. getting a grouse and a grey 
hen (shot by mistake), whilst I use bad language, 
I fear, at several large packs which will not face 
the guns, but wing their way across the valley 
to a hill some mile or two off. 

"And now for the snipe-ground," I suggest. 
So we clamber over the wall and make our way 
to a large stretch of boggy ground below. This 
lies on the slope of a hill, and is a long expanse 
of yellow withered grass, dotted here and there 
with little oases of green, where some warm 
springs bubble up. This we beat carefully, but 
not a snipe is there, till at last, as we reach the 
very edge, " Ma-a-rk snipe ! " exclaims an excited 
laddie by me. But it is a long shot, and Master 
Scolopax and his mate, who rises soon after, go on 
their way unharmed with a " sca-a-pe " of defiance. 
Soon after I make amends, however, and before 
the snipe-ground is done have bagged five snipe 
in as many shots. Somehow I had all the fun 
here, C. never getting a shot. 

By this time we had circled round nearly to 
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the spot where our second drive had ended, and 
the Glen lay before us. What a lovely gamey- 
looking spot it was ! lying hidden between a 
heathery hill and a rocky range of hills below 
which clustered two or three whitewashed cot- 
tages and crofts, with a few grass and arable 
fields. Up above these the craggy tops of Cairn- 
holt were wreathed in drifting clouds of mist, 
from whence came the crow of a cock grouse. 
The Glen itself had one of its steep sides clothed 
with scrub oak, hazel, and ash ; the other was a 
mass of grey lichen-covered boulders, bracken- 
tangled heather waist-deep, and thorn-bushes 
covered with scarlet berries ; whilst below, a 
mountain burn went leaping and laughing on its 
way, forming miniature pools and cascades. 

"Now," said C, "you get forward on the 
right. There are certain to be some woodcock 
here, and they generally lie amid those thorn- 
bushes at the head of the Glen." 

Thus instructed, I climbed over a 5 -foot wall, 
bringing down an avalanche of stones in doing so, 
and made my way on through knee-deep heather, 
rushes, sphagnum moss, and bog-myrtle. Hardly 
had I gone a hundred yards when, on rounding 
a little knoll, an old cock grouse sprang up with 
a crow of defiance. The right barrel feathered 
him, the left laid him low ; then on. But the 
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woodcock were not in their usual haunts, only a 
cock pheasant, who sailed down the Glen out of 
shot, but which we marked down, and a little 
later on he fell to C.'s gun. 

Not a thing did we see till nearly the end of 
the beat was reached. Then some blackgame 
sailed high over my head, and soon afterwards a 
cry of " Mark cock ! " a shot from C, and a wood- 
cock came twisting down the Glen, whilst an- 
other went back. It was an easy shot, but, alas ! 
my powder was not straight. The bird never 
acknowledged either of the charges of shot I sent 
after him, and I watched him fly away over the 
open moor till he rounded a spur of the hills and 
was lost to sight. 

Why is it one so often misses an easy shot at 
woodcock, I wonder? Is it over-anxiety, over- 
confidence, or what ? The fact remains, however ; 
and more than one sportsman can remember the 
day when he missed an easy shot at cock. 

But Fate was kind to us. The little strip held 
even another cock, which in response to a long 
shot from both of us suddenly turned back and 
dived into covert, to be picked up dead. 

Then lunch was the order of the day. None 
of your hot dishes and champagne, but the modest 
sandwich, the nip from the flask, and a cup of 
water from the gurgling istream, and just " twa 
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draws" from a pipe. We had now got five 
varieties of game — to wit, grouse, pheasant, 
blackgame, woodcock, and snipe. We might get 
ahnost everything, barring the duck ; so, not 
wasting the short winter s day, we were soon on 
the tramp again. 

Our way now led over some sedgy, swampy 
pastures, where the yellow withered grass seemed 
to afibrd but scant nutriment to half-a-dozen 
wild-looking, black-faced mountain sheep ; and 
hardly had we entered an enclosure than an 
adventurous bunny, tempted to lie out on the 
sunny slope, fell to C.'s gun. A hundred yards 
farther on a great brown hare gave me an easy 
shot, and was added to the bag. Another got 
up soon after, but this we spared ; and after I 
had missed a long shot at a grouse, and C. had 
bagged a snipe that rose out of a ditch, we went 
on to try another bit of snipe-ground. This 
yielded a couple of snipe to my gun, and a jack- 
snipe to C, at which latter irritating but game 
little bird he *' wiped my eye " after I had missed 
it handsomely with both barrels. A couple more 
bunnies, and then we went in quest of partridges. 
A few stubbles driven into a turnip-field while 
we sat under the lee of a wall and smoked 
the pipe of peace, and then we walked the 
"neeps." Not a thing did they contain, how- 
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ever — nothing beyond a green plover, which got 
up in a great state of alarm close to C. To my 
astonishment he did not fire. The cause ? Well, 
perhaps you will laugh, but, as it turned out, we 
were neither of us loaded, having, like careful 
men, taken out our cartridges whilst clambering 
over one of the abominable walls that abound in 
this country. 

What a chevy we then had after those blessed 
partridges ! Everything was against us. To 
begin with, we could not find birds in fields 
where they were seen every day. Then, when 
we did find them, they got up wild and promptly 
flew out of bounds. We next tried a couple 
of drives in which birds came beautifully for C. 
both times, and, good shot as he is, he missed 
them badly. Over-anxiety perhaps, but it really 
seemed as if we were not to count partridges in 
the bag. 

Our walk had now brought us to a favourite 
bit of woodcock-covert, and this we beat care- 
fully ; but it was only tenanted by a wood- 
pigeon, out of whom I knocked a cloud of 
feathers, but who went on and on till I saw 
it dive over the fringe of covert that surmounts 
Dirk Hatteraick's Cave. C. now joined me, and 
we both looked rather glum. Evening was 
closing in, and there seemed but scant chance 
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of getting just that one partridge for which our 
souls longed, when we heard the well-known 
chirrup in a field close by the edge of the covert. 
Of course we were soon scrambling through the 
hazel undergrowth, and I was waiting at the 
comer of the stubble-field whilst C. went farther 
down so as to form line. Whir, whir, and two 
big coveys sprang up. One lot were clean out of 
shot, but there was just a chance of stopping 
one out of the other, so, laying well ^* forrard," 
I fired at the leading bird as they swung over 
a tall ash-tree, and down he came with a crash 
into a mass of sloes and brambles. I think 
getting that individual partridge afibrded me 
more satisfaction than twenty brace on an 
ordinary day. But after all, he might be only 
winged, and if he took to running in such thick 
covert, we should after all perhaps be foiled; 
so C. and his little cocker Flo, as good a little 
bitch as ever hunted rabbit or flushed a cock, 
went back into covert in quest, and soon, to my 
relief, came the welcome words, " All right ; it's 
quite dead, and I've got it." 

And now it was homewards ; and as the game- 
bags were emptied on the lawn by the front door, 
and we counted out three grouse, one grey hen, 
one pheasant, one partridge, one woodcock, eight 
snipe, one jack-snipe, one hare, and three rabbits. 
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making the modest total of twenty head, we 
voted ourselves well pleased ; and so would 
you, my friends who read this, if, like me, you 
had enjoyed a day in the dear north, with a 
cheery comrade and glorious crisp bright weather, 
and got last, but not least, " a little of every- 
thing." There is worse fun than a day like this. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON THE BENTS o' BUCHAN. 



The Bents ! What a picture of wild, forlorn, 
solitary scenery the very name calls up ! What 
memories of thorough enjoyment shared with 
many a good fellow ! 

Certain spots, I think, are more associated 
with sport than others in our minds ; not, per- 
haps, because we have made bigger bags there, 
but because the mere surroundings are more 
apt to impress themselves on our memories. A 
day on the Bents had always an irresistible at- 
traction for me, and binding indeed would have 
been the engagement that prevented me from 
accepting an invitation to shoot there, knowing 
as I did that the programme of probable sport 
would be most enticing from the very fact of the 
mixed bag obtainable. Surroundings certainly 
have a great deal to say to the thorough enjoy- 
ment of sport ; the more really wild they are, the 
more the incidents of the day will be remembered. 
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It is all very well for some people to sneer 
and say they don't care a rap for a day's shoot- 
ing except they can blaze away so many car- 
tridges — I don't believe them ; and though they 
may talk and swagger in this strain to impress 
the outer world with a sense of their own im- 
portance, if they be real sportsmen they do not 
feel in their inmost hearts what they allege. 
The Bents, however, would have been difficult 
to find fault with even by gentlemen of this 
kidney, for the bag always ran into three figures, 
and was charmingly varied. To be successful,, 
too, you had to possess that somewhat important 
commodity, " straight powder " ; and my humble 
experience has taught me that those who find 
fault with the amount of game provided by their 
host for their amusement, generally load their 
guns with very "crooked powder." 

The particular Bents on which I propose we 
should take our sport — for I expect you to be 
with me in spirit — was a part of that great sand- 
blown tract which borders the sea on the east 
coast of Aberdeenshire. Stretching away north 
from the mouth of the river Ugie, nothing but 
sand meets the eye — sand, sand everywhere, 
varying from the smooth surface on which the 
surf of the German Ocean breaks in sheets of 
foam, to the irregular-shaped hills, knolls, and 
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hummocks that actually form the Bents. Cer- 
tainly such a scene is more in accordance with the 
desolation of an Asian or African desert than 
what one expects to find in Britain. Habitations 
are few and far between, and the loneliness of 
the scene can almost be felt. The coarse bent- 
grass waves everywhere, and how it grows in 
such a constantly shifting soil is a marvel. A 
short distance from the sea you may come on 
little patches of lovely turf, close cropped by 
sheep and rabbits. Here you will find wild 
flowers that you would hardly expect to see in 
such an arid-looking spot. The Scottish blue-bell, 
the yellow bedstraw, wild thyme, dog-violets, 
thrift, and the graceful grass of Parnassus, with 
its pure white, delicately veined, star-shaped 
flower, will all be met with here growing in 
luxuriance, a strange combination of beauty and 
forlornness. 

Now for the day in question. It was one day 
in September when five of us, including the 
writer, started in a brake with our hospitable 

host, W C , for a nine miles' drive to 

the Bents. The remaining three guns were 

Colonel K , Mr D , and Mr C . We 

had shot one part of the ground the previous 
day, and had made the very respectable bag of 
7 hares, 19 green plover, and 142 rabbits; 
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indeed we should have done better had not the 
preceding night been wet and stormy, forcing 
the rabbits into their burrows. On the day of 
which I write, however, no fault could be found 
with the weather ; it was a bright, warm, sun- 
shiny day, with a soft haze hanging over the 
landscape, whilst the heat was tempered by that 
clear, crisp, invigorating air that one only feels 
in the bonny north. 

A word as to the ground. The Bents con- 
sisted of some 2000 acres of sandhills and rough 
pasture-land bordering the sea. Half of this had 
been enclosed as a warren, and in this latter part 
we were to take our pleasure. Bar the coarse 
bent-grass and a few rushes which bordered a 
tiny burn that trickled down through the waste of 
sand, there was not an atom of cover to be seen. 

" What easy shooting it must have been ! " 
you will say. 

Easy, forsooth ! Well, if shooting at a streak 
of " greased lightning " in the shape of a scuttling 
rabbit is easy, I will grant it was. But let me tell 
you that the humble bunny, and in particular the 
bunny of the Bents, when he is going forty miles an 
hour through wavy shimmering bent-grass some 
two feet high, nipping round a sand-hummock or 
darting over its top, is about as difficult shooting 
as I know, and I have had some shooting in my 
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day. If you did not kill Cuniculus dead, ten to 
one he had enough vitality left in him to wriggle 
into one of the numerous burrows that cata- 
combed the ground in every direction, and then 
adieu to your chance of seeing him again. 

From a scenic point of view this individual 
part of Buchan is not beautiful. Strictly an 
agricultural district, there are none of those com- 
binations of mountain, wood, and rushing stream 
that make many parts of Scotland so enchanting. 
Here only one long gently undulating stretch 
of corn, turnips, and grass, bordering each side 
of the road, meets your eye. Here and there 
round a farmhouse cluster a few stunted wind- 
blown trees, and the only other sign of timber is 
the dark outline of the fir-trees in Ardlaw Wood. 
True, we passed one little patch of heather on 
the way, and grouse was the thought uppermost 
in most of our minds as we neared it. Small as 
the patch was, it always contained a pack of 
grouse, and these were constantly to be seen 
sitting close to the roadside. Yes, there they 
were, taking no notice of the waggonette as we 
drove past. The temptation was too strong ; so 
pulling up where a dip in the road hid us from 
their view, two of the party descended, and after 
a careful stalk among some protecting peat-hags, 
annexed three of the wary birds. 
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At last we reached the rendezvous, where some 
twenty beaters and the keepers met us, and a 
short walk brought us to the scene of action. 
Here line was formed and the fun began. 
What good fun it was, too; but what precious 
hard walking ! First clambering up the shift- 
ing sand of a conical sandhill, then coming 
down the opposite side quicker than one would 
wish — a regular case oi facile descensus Avemi 
in fact ! And somehow the wily bunnicle in- 
variably selected the moment when you were 
trying to steady yourself to pop up and dart 
for shelter. 

The irregularity of the ground made keeping 
line a somewhat difficult operation ; but we were 
all "good men and true," and careful to boot, 
so no untoward accident occurred, and no one 
got peppered. Fast and furious raged the fun, 
as the rabbits rushed helter - skelter through 
the waving grass, or darted across a bit of 
bare sandy opening, the sharp report of the 
'^Schultze" and "E. C." cartridges contrast- 
ing with the louder and duller boom from the 
guns of the "black powder" men, whose posi- 
tion in the line could easily be descried by the 
puff of blue smoke that floated upwards from 
their vicinity. 

Loud come the shouts of " Rabbit up ! " " Keep 
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him forward ! " " Hare to the right ! " — and the 
rapid shooting sounds as if a very army of 
skirmishers was advancing. So we go ever 
onwards, and the beaters are getting laden, till 
at last, on reaching a little open level space, 
the spoils are collected and laid out, "to be 
called for." Then on again. 

" Mark over ! " and a covey of nine partridges 
comes skimming over the ridge to my right. 
The gun on the top accounts for a brace neatly ; 
I feather a bird with my first barrel, and the 
second brings him down with a " swoosh ! " into 
the tall bent-grass; and as the remaining six 
top the opposite ridge high in the air, there is a 
sharp report, and a fourth bird shuts up his wings 
and descends plump ! Farther on a gorgeous 
cock pheasant and a brace of hens rise with a 
prodigious fluster, and of course wing their way 
unharmed, though a sportsman unmindful of the 
fact that it was only September might have 
been tempted to fire by the excited shout of a 
small boy who yells out, " Phee-san ! phee-san ! . 
Mar-r-k ! " 

Then more rabbits, another hare or two, and 
some more partridges afford sport till lunch- 
time. Grateful indeed is that pleasant meal after 
our toiling walk, for somehow a tramp over the 
Bents does take it out of you. I suppose the 
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yielding sand is the cause. Anyhow, most ex- 
cellent are the meat-pies, cold beef, jam- tartlets, 
biscuits, &c., and the libations of cool claret, 
frothy beer, and fizzing soda-water our kind 
host has provided for the refreshment of our 
" inner man." Then a pipe, and just a glass of 
sherry, or a thimbleful of Highland wine, and 
en avant is the order. Right good fun we have 
too, and variety is added to the bag in the shape 
of a duck and a snipe, which rise from the little 
rush-fringed burn I have alluded to before. 

With varying success we thus pursue our way. 
A good many rabbits are killed, a good many 
more missed, and the bag increases visibly, 
till at last we reach a spot where another little 
bum debouches into the sea, winding under a 
miniature sandy cliff. What a lot of rabbits 
have congregated here, fearful of the din behind 
them, and yet dreading to cross the Rubicon ! 
As we pull up, and the beaters' sticks are kept 
going in the thick rank grass, out they dash, 
now singly, now in twos or threes, and splash- 
ing through the little stream, scuttle away over 
the sandy stretch beyond that intervenes between 
them and the next harbour of refuge. Scant 
chance have they, however, of ever reaching it — 
he would indeed be a duffer who could miss such 
easy shots — and soon the sand presents the aspect 
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of a battle-field dotted about with the corpses of 
the slain. Some, however, more wary than their 
fellows, lie perdu till the last moment, then pop 
up, and dashing back through the line of beaters^ 
make a bold bid for life — a bid, too, that in most 
cases is crowned with success ; for the guns can- 
not shoot back, and though a shower of sticks 
goes in pursuit of the retreating bunnies, with 
one or two exceptions they do no further dam- 
age than knocking ofi* the tips of some blades 
of grass. 

Man generally has the credit of being a cruel 
animal, and the sportsman has been branded 
with the charge of cruelty, yet I think he has 
a soft side. As supporting my assertion I will 
mention one incident that occurred durinof the 
day. We had beaten out a stretch of grass 
ending in only a detached clump or two, 
which, protruding a few scant blades from the 
desert of sand, stood out quite solitary in the 
bare expanse. On one side of these was the sea, 
on the other a large shallow lagoon left by the 
receding tide. The last little patch of grass, 
that looked as if it could not harbour a mouse, 
sheltered a rabbit, and at last, impelled by a 
sense of danger, the poor bewildered little tenant 
darted out and made straight for the lagoon, 
into which it splashed in blind terror ; then pull- 
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ing up short, it squatted with only its nose and 
ears laid flat back above water. Think you it 
was mercilessly potted? Not a bit. The gun 
nearest to it (our host) drew back, and soon we 
all got away behind a mound of sand, where we 
could unseen watch Master Bunny. Soon the 
ears were cocked up, then the head raised for 
a look round, and anon the little thing went 
splashing through the shallow water, heading for 
the opposite shore, some hundred and fifty yards 
distant. Before going far, however, it had to 
swim, and struck out boldly, till, like Horatius, 

" Now he feels the bottom, 
Now on dry earth he stands," 

and soon the little drenched form wriggled up a 
sandbank, and we lost sight of it ; and doubtless 
that night, when the silver moon shone down on 
the wild waste of sand, and rabbit revels were in 
full swing, he related his adventures to his fellows, 
who would vote him, as we did, a real hero, and 
in rabbit language record through the medium of 
the Cunicular bard 

" How valiantly he swam the * loch ' 
In the brave days of old." 

Yes, it is pleasant to bowl over a cock grouse as 
he comes full swing down wind, to crumple up a 
rocketing pheasant as he shoots over the tree- tops, 
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to cut down the twisting snipe, nail a darting 
woodcock in thick covert, and send a hare or rab- 
bit tumbling head over heels as he goes bundling 
along best pace; yet, pleasant as such recollec- 
tions are, they will fade and be forgotten when 
memories of such a trivial incident as I have re- 
corded still stand out clear and distinct, indelibly 
traced on our mental tablets. 

Then two of the party detached themselves in 
pursuit of golden plover and peewits — mixing the 
bag, in fact — whilst the remainder shot their way 
back over some of the ground already traversed. 
At last we all joined, and as we stood grouped by 
the sea, puffing the soothing pipe or more fragrant 
cigar, whilst the afternoon bag was laid out and 
counted, we could not help feeling struck with the 
beauty of the scene, in spite of its very — perhaps 
— monotonous wildness. The evening sunlight 
danced and quivered on the blue wavelets as they 
gathered force ere breaking in sheets of seething, 
frothy foam on the sandy beach. Away in the 
offing could be descried the white hull and bare 
spars of a gunboat, from whose funnel a thin line 
of smoke floated upwards. A whole fleet of her- 
ring-boats dotted about broke the horizon, the 
declining sun flashing on the red sails of the 
nearer ones. Herring-gulls, black-backed gulls, 
and kittiwakes wheeled and circled above us; 
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whilst out seawards their more hungry brethren 
were screaming, fighting, and darting down into 
.the water in keen pursuit of a school of fry. Cur- 
lews, oyster-catchers, and sandpipers flitted along 
the shore, uttering their wild and plaintive cries, 
then alighting, stood motionless for an instant, 
till some attractive sand- worm caught their eye, 
and they rushed off with swift steps to secure the 
dainty morsel. The grain crops inland were wav- 
ing their now golden-tinted heads in the evening 
breeze, whilst the tinkle of a sheep-bell sounded 
softly from the pasture bordering the warren. 
Three or four miles away the church spire and 
tall chimneys of Peterhead stood out sharply sil- 
houetted against the cloudless sky, and the fresh 
briny smell of the ocean invaded our nostrils. A 
charming scene, and one that even now, long 
after, rises distinct and freshly before me, and 
makes me yearn once more for the dear bonny 
north. 

Well, all things must have an end, and this 
pleasant day was no exception. Good company, 
good sport, a keen and bracing air, health, and 
last, but not least, the good bag of 15 partridges, 
3 grouse, 1 snipe, 1 wild duck, 6 golden plover, 3 
peewits, 9 hares, and 132 rabbits, a total of 170 
head — what more could one want ? 

I think all of us enjoyed our day immensely, 
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and though time passed quickly on the drive 
home, what with joke and anecdote, I will answer 
for it that this day on the Bents o' Buchan will 
never be forgotten by one at least of those who 
took part in it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SCRAPS ABOUT SGOLOPAX, 

The snipe ! There is something in the very 
sound of the word suggestive of wildness and 
sharpness, coupled with symmetry of form and 
neatness. Snipe-shooting, too, possesses for most 
sportsmen an indescribable charm. The bird 
itself is so essentially wild — here to-day, gone 
to-morrow. Getting up often in the most un- 
suspected places and twisting away so sharply, 
with his mocking cry of " sc-a-ape '* — which we 
must presume is, in bird language, an abbrevia- 
tion of " escaped " — how often he does escape ! 
Well, he deserves to, and we must not grudge 
the many we have missed, but only rejoice over 
those that we have brought to bag. The deli- 
cacy of his flesh, and that honne houche^ his 
"trail," also enhance his value in the eyes of 
those for whom the pleasures of the palate have 
a charm ; whilst his beautifully blended tints in 
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various shades of russet - red, brown, olive, and 
white, must appeal to the artistic eye. As a 
game-bird, too, the snipe aflfords more sport at 
less expense than any other, and in my humble 
opinion the shooting of one snipe is worth fifty 
pheasants, though of course this is a matter of 
taste. The rocketer may be equally hard to 
hit, though I doubt it ; but then the man who 
kills his fifty rocketers has only to stand still 
and hold his gun straight, whereas he who would 
kill the snipe must not only shoot straight but 
walk hard, and employ some woodcraft in ap- 
proaching him. The uncertainty, too, of snipe- 
shooting in no way detracts from its charm, if 
there be any truth in the saying that " anticipa- 
tion is better often than realisation " ; for though 
there are certain well-known rules about snipe- 
shooting, such as always going down wind, &c., our 
eccentric little friend seems to delight in proving 
that there are at times exceptions to every rule. 
It is an accepted axiom that in hard weather 
snipe are always to be found near warm springs, 
or by the running water of ditches and rivulets, 
and yet on such occasions they may be frequently 
sprung out of a ploughed field where the up- 
turned fiirrows are frozen as hard and stiflf as 
a board. In India, too, I have often found them 
during the warmest hours of the day in low 
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scrub-jungle of jow or bastard cypress, far from 
their accustomed haunts. Frequently, too, they 
may be found amid patches of gorse or heather 
at home, when the snow lies thick on the ground, 
and where there is apparently no food for them. 

An instance of this peculiarity of location I 
had personal exemplification of not long ago. 
On my shooting there was a typical bit of snipe - 
ground, consisting of some 100 acres of marshy 
ground, with pools, ditches, and patches of rushes 
intermixed with heather. This was generally 
good for five or six couple of snipe bagged, and 
thrice that number seen. On the day in question 
I had carefully tramped all over it, but saw 
only four snipe, three of which I bagged, two 
being "jacks." Adjoining this ground was a 
large expanse of bare black bog where the peat- 
cutters had been busy during the summer. Be- 
yond a few scanty blades of grass, and an occa- 
sional tuft or two of heather, no cover sufficient 
to hide a mouse broke the black, inky surface 
of peat soil. Walking across this, I put up 
snipe after snipe, and managed to bag four and 
a half couple. Truly, our friend Scolopax is an 
enigma, and there is no end to his tricks of 
locating himself! 

As a rule, snipe-shooting is by no means easy 
work, and involves not only much physical labour 
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as far as walking is concerned, but also exposure 
to wet and cold at home, and wet and heat when 
followed in warmer climes. Often, too, the walk' 
ing is bad and dangerous, and this considerably 
enhances the difficulty of hitting the bird you 
fire at. What can be more conducive to missing 
than having to fire when in the act of pulling 
one leg out of sticky mud - and - water, whilst 
with the other you are endeavouring to gain a 
precarious foothold on a wobbling tuft of grass ? 
or when, as you cross a piece of quaking bog, 
a floating mass of sphagnum moss and aquatic 
plants heaves in a manner that threatens to give 
way beneath your weight, and precipitate you 
into the unknown depths of its subjacent quag- 
mire ? And yet this is invariably the moment 
that Scolopax selects to rise and test your skill 
as a marksman. 

Ubiquitous the snipe certainly is as far as 
habitat goes, for he is to be found in most parts 
of the globe. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
can all claim him as a game-bird in greater or 
lesser quantities, though as far as numbers go 
I think the palm must be awarded to India ; 
and here, too, he is found in greater variety — 
viz., the solitary, the wood, the pintail, the 
painted, and the jack, as well as the common 
species ; and though the first two varieties are 
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comparatively rare, the others abound. From 
this category, however, the painted snipe may 
be dismissed with scorn, as not worth powder 
and shot. He is useless for the table, and flops 
along in such a lazy owl-like way that the veriest 
tyro could hardly miss him, and he is altogether 
beneath notice except for his plumage, the 
curious dark spots on his wings presenting a 
beautiful and singular appearance. Some people, 
too, affect to despise the jack-snipe; and how 
often one hears the remark, " Oh, it's only a 
beastly jackl" Still "John Snipe, Esq.," fre- 
quently has the laugh on his side. He looks 
so ridiculously easy to shoot as he floats away 
in his strange flight, looking like an enormous 
butterfly, that he often deludes us ; and it is 
only when we see him twist rapidly at the very 
moment that we pull, that we realise he is 
not such an easy object to hit after all. It 
is irritating, too, when we have missed, to see 
him take matters so philosophically, and settle 
again within perhaps a hundred yards. " Con- 
found the little wretch ! " we say, " we'll have 
him now," and we forthwith walk up to the 
spot which we have carefully marked. Tramp- 
ing about, however, does not produce him; and 
as we move farther on, thinking we must have 
mistaken the spot, up gets our friend behind us. 
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silently of course, and goes off on another little 
jaunt. But when at last we have got him, 
what a game - looking little fellow he is ! and 
somehow we feel an inward satisfaction at having 
got six to four the best of him. Do we ever 
handle grouse, pheasant, or partridge so tenderly 
as we do a snipe ? I think not ; and if our bag 
is varied by a few "longbills," has it not a 
greater attraction in our eyes? I may perhaps 
be put down as unduly enthusiastic about this 
particular form of sport ; but I must confess that 
for me snipe-shooting has an indescribable charm, 
and as every man has his particular fad, hobby, 
or whatever you like to call it, you, my readers, 
must be lenient to my weakness. 

During a residence of some years in India, 
where I had plenty of fun with bigger and nobler 
game, I enjoyed capital snipe-shooting, and there 
was always great excitement when the snipe 
" came in " ; for there of course they are migra- 
tory, appearing about October and departing in 
March. What fim we used to have ! There 
were generally plenty of places within easy 
reach of cantonments where one could pick up 
a few couple; but if one chose to start early, 
and ride out fifteen or twenty miles, one could 
be certain of enjoying exceptional sport and 
making a good bag. When quartered with my 
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regiment at Roorkee there was a jheel or swamp 
some twelve miles distant that was a very para- 
dise for snipe, duck, and teal. Running nearly 
parallel, at a distance of some miles, with the 
river Ganges, and extending with a few breaks 
for some thirty miles, it afforded an inexhaustible 
refuge for all sorts of aquatic birds. The greater 
part was impassable, owing to the high reeds and 
treacherous bottom. Numerous channels of open 
water, varying from three to twenty feet in width, 
also presented insurmountable obstacles . All along 
the edges the low rushes and flags, as well as 
the rice-fields, literally swarmed with snipe, and 
the noise made by the hundreds — I might almost 
say thousands — of duck that rose when the first 
shot was fired was almost incredible. One great 
nuisance, however, one had to contend with here 
was the frequent impossibility of retrieving a 
bird that fell amongst the high reeds, and the 
numerous hawks and kites who were ever on the 
look-out to appropriate any wounded bird. The 
marsh -harriers were the worst offenders in this 
way, displaying the greatest audacity, and swoop- 
ing down on a wounded bird often when the 
coolie who was sent to gather it was within a 
few feet of the object of his search. Many of 
these marauders paid for their boldness with their 
lives when repeated losses of game exhausted my 
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patience and tempted me to expend a cartridge 
on them. From twenty -five to forty couple of 
snipe, besides a good few duck and teal, was no 
uncommon bag at this spot, and this quantity 
was often exceeded. We used to ride out early, 
shoot till about 11.30, and during the heat of 
the day rest under the shade of some trees, 
enjoy our tiffin, often composed of freshly killed 
snipe cooked al fresco, and then about 3 p.m. 
resume our sport till evening. 

Shooting in paddy or rice fields is certainly 
precious hard work. Every step has to be taken 
in a composition of water and soft yielding mud 
— about eight inches of each ; and when it is 
remembered that out of this the rice-stalks spring 
some two and a half feet or more, the exertion 
entailed will be readily imagined. The rice-fields 
are divided by small narrow banks of earth, and 
a beginner unwilling to face the slush and water 
will often attempt walking along the top of these, 
with a few beaters on each ^e. He will soon 
give it up, however. Before he has proceeded 
far the wet and crumbly sides will give way with 
him, and he will be lucky if he does not get gun, 
cartridge - bag, and clothes covered with slimy 
ooze ; so let him make up his mind to step boldly 
in — he will find neither water nor mud cold, the 
latter decidedly warm. At first it is most tiring, 
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and having to drag one foot out of the watery 
mire, whilst the other feels sinking, will probably 
discourage him ; but let him persevere, he will 
soon get accustomed to it, like " the eels to being 
skinned," and a little practice will teach him how 
to accommodate the motions of his body to those 
of his legs. It is simply marvellous how snipe 
abound in some of these paddy-fields, and how 
fat they get ! You may shoot over a small stretch 
of ground, and in half an hour or so it will again 
be full of birds. In some places leeches are very 
troublesome, and wading -boots are a necessity. 
These, however, add extra weight ; and as in 
a hot climate every ounce tells, I never used 
them myself, my costume generally consisting of 
a flannel shirt, a coat of light material well 
padded down the spine, white fliannel trousers, 
with bandages or puttees round the leg from the 
ankle to the knee, and a pair of light boots, gen- 
erally of sambhur-skin. These could be bought 
for a few rupees, and if well soaked in castor-oil 
before being used, never got hard when dry. I 
have lately seen some correspondence anent the 
advisability of using a 28 -bore for snipe -shoot- 
ing, and I cannot but think it would prove an 
admirable weapon for the purpose. Its light- 
ness as compared with a 12 -bore must be a great 
boon even to the strongest of men; whilst the 
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lesser price of the cartridges, and the greater 
number capable of being carried, are no unim- 
portant factors in a country where all ammuni- 
tion is expensive, considering the number of shots 
one fires in a day. Judging from the perfor- 
mances of a little .420 single-barrel that I have, 
and with which I have knocked over pheasant's, 
mallard, hares, partridges, and, hardest of all, 
rabbits going like ''greased lightning" through 
grass on the bents, I am confident that up to 
thirty-five yards or forty yards a 2 8 -bore ought 
to account for. any snipe. 

Some people affirm that the Indian snipe does 
not fly so fast nor twist so much as his European 
congener. With this argument my experience 
is at variance, for I have seen snipe in India 
go like bullets, and twist and turn as sharply 
as any of their British brethren. There was a 
capital place for snipe ten miles out of Delhi, 
on the Rothuk road, and if any one who says 
the Indian snipe flies slowly would try that spot, 
I think he would change his opinion. 

I remember on one occasion where I found snipe 
in the most unexpected place. I was quartered 
at Kamptee, in the Central Provinces, and with 
a friend had ridden out early in the morning 
to a celebrated spot for snipe some twenty- 
five miles distant, called Koohie. Beyond the 
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village lay a chain of large, rushy, reed -bor- 
dered tanks, one side of which was bounded 
by numerous orange and guava gardens, whilst 
on the two others most remote from the village 
extended a cultivated plain of cotton and rice 
fields. We found comparatively few snipe about 
the tanks, and were making our way through 
the orchards to our tiflEin-basket when a snipe 
rose and went corkscrewing away through the 
guava-trees with a cry of derison, till a well- 
directed shot from my friend brought him down. 
We were continuing our way discussing this 
extraordinary occurrence when a whole wisp 
rose ! After tiffin we worked this ground and 
got half our bag (which amounted to twenty- 
two and a half couple of snipe, besides duck 
and teal) on it. Whether the heat of the 
day had made the birds seek refuge in the 
shade, or what, I know not, but the fact re- 
mained, there they were. Most of them were 
of the pintail species. By the by, I have never 
noticed this variety at home. I wonder if any 
of my readers have? We had a hard day's 
work on that occasion — a fifty-mile ride across 
country, accomplished on two horses each, start- 
ing at 4 A.M. and getting back in time for mess 
at 8 P.M. My early return was necessitated by 
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the fact that the Commander - in - Chief, that 
gallant old soldier the late Lord Napier of 
Magdala, was dining at our- mess that night, 
and all officers were supposed, to be present. 
Somewhat done up by my long ride and hard 
tramp, during dinner I dropped oflf to sleep, 
and by the time that the entrees came round 
was, I fear, snoring loudly, and all effi)rts to 
awake me till dinner was over failed. I heard 
subsequently that his Excellency had noticed 
my slumbering figure, but hearing how I had 
been engaged during the day, very good-natured- 
ly took no notice of my breach of decorum, and 
insisted on my being allowed to have my " forty 
winks " out ! 

Two of the best places for snipe I have ever 
seen at home were certainly queer spots, and any- 
where but the places where one would expect 
to find such a wily and thoroughly wild bird 
as a snipe. Both were near, one almost m, 
Glasgow. The first was on the Possil estate, 
close to the Maryhill Barracks, in one of the 
suburbs of that name, and not ten minutes' 
walk from the barracks. It was an old flooded 
coal-pit, with open water in the centre, and 
its sides surrounded by quaking bog and ** verra 
kittle" walking. Often the floating structure 
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would give way, and then one's only resource 
was to throw one's self forward and wriggle 
out on one's stomach as best one could. I 
generally engaged the services of one of the 
numerous " laddies " that were sure to be playing 
about, and made him accompany me. Then if 
I got in, I handed him my gun whilst I scrambled 
out. Being of lighter weight, too, I often found 
these " laddies " useful in retrieving birds I could 
not reach, for I had no dog. On one side of this 
swamp a local line ran up to some coal-pits, and 
there was any amount of noise and smoke from 
passing trains, and from the shafts of the ad- 
joining manufactories and coal-pits, enough, one 
would have thought, to drive any snipe miles 
away ; and yet in this place, whose whole ex- 
tent did not exceed five-and-twenty to thirty 
acres at the outside, I have in an afternoon 
bagged from four to nine, and on one occasion 
twelve couple of snipe. An officer of the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, Captain Rimmington Wilson, 
who was also quartered at Maryhill, exceeded 
my bags, however, for he on one occasion got 
eighteen couple ; but then he was an extra 
first-rate shot, and a very light weight, neither 
of which I could aspire to be. 

An amusing incident once occurred at this 
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place to a brother officer of mine, now, alas ! 
gone to his rest ; and to an onlooker it must 
have been ludicrous, though far frc«n being so 
to the principal actor. He had on my recom- 
mendation gone to this spot, and had followed my 

example of taking a " laddie " with him. M 

was soon in difficulties, got stuck, and handed 
his gun to the attendant boy. Still, however, 
he could not get out, and called to the boy to 
give him a hand. " Gin ye'll gie me ten shillings 
I will," was the mocking answer, as the imp 
stood calmly surveying him from a short dis- 
tance. M was furious, and vowed he would 

do no such thing, but promised the young rascal 
a good licking if he did not promptly come to 
his rescue. This only produced more laughter 
on the part of his tormentor, who in broad 
" Glesca " accent announced his intention of 

going off and taking M 's gun with him ; 

and it was not till the imprisoned sportsman 
had promised to reward, and further promised 
that he would not thrash the boy, that the little 
wretch gave him a hand, and enabled him to 
extricate himself from his unpleasant predicament. 
He got only one snipe, so the bird was an expen- 
sive one ! 

The other place to which I have referred lay 
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on the banks of the Clyde, above Dumbarton 
Castle. From here up to Bowling extends a 
stretch of marsh, covered at high water, which 
used to swarm with snipe during August and 
September, after which very few would be 
found. The mud-banks were in places covered 
with long coarse grass, and cleft in numerous 
places by little creeks, which in depth varied 
from two to eight feet when uncovered at 
low tide. Gigantic tussocks of grass abounded, 
whose growth must have numbered many years. 
At high tide the tops of these floated on the 
water, but when the tide receded were left 
trailing flat, and so effectually concealed the 
spaces between the tussocks. The mud was 
deep and tenacious, so it may well be imagined 
that the walking was not easy. Half low tide 
was the best time, as then the snipe would 
begin to come in, and you could easily mark 
them down. When shot at they never, or 
very seldom, indulged in aerial gyrations, mount- 
ing higher and higher till they disappeared, 
a trick Scolopax is fond at times of indulg- 
ing in, but simply flew forward and back, and 
pitched again. This strip of ground was not 
much more than 500 yards wide. On one side 
it was bounded by the branch line running 
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from Glasgow to Helensburgh, on which trains 
were constantly running; whilst on the other 
the river Clyde was full of craft of all sorts, 
from the mighty American liner, with its steam - 
whistle and fog-horn sounding perpetually, down 
to the more humble rowing-boat. And yet here, 
between these two busy and noisy thorough- 
fares, I have had capital sport. My best day 
was fourteen couple of snipe, eight golden 
plover, three duck, three teal, and about a 
dozen green plover. I lost a good many birds, 
too, owing to having no regular retriever with 
me, only a bull-terrier, who, though very tender- 
mouthed at retrieving any bird from the water, 
when he was called on to perform the office on 
dry land imagined his game was a rat, and 
brought it back to me in a very mangled con- 
dition. Hence he was not much good. I used 
frequently to visit this place when quartered 
at Paisley, where I was engaged * teaching the 
young idea how to shoot," otherwise fulfilling 
the duties of Musketry Instructor, and I never 
failed to get decent bags, I used to go down 
by rail to Langbank, where lived an old boat- 
man, whose name has now escaped my memory, 
but who was a capital old fellow. Rigged up 
in a pair of his sea-boots, I used to be rowed 
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across the Clyde and landed at the foot of 
Dumbarton Castle, whilst he waited on and off 
in the boat to mark any birds and assist me 
in case of need. The first time I ever went 
there a snipe got up almost directly I landed, 
and I dropped him against the rock on which 
the castle stands. On one occasion my snipe- 
shooting, as well as all my other days, were 
nearly abruptly ended whilst on one of these 
excursions. I had finished shooting, and was 
wading to get into the boat, when the wash 
caused by a large steamer coming up the river 
sent the boat violently against me, knocking 
me off my legs and completely submerging me, 
and it was some time before I could get clear ; 
when I did come up I was so dazed by a crack 
on the head from the keel of the boat that 
had it not been for the old man's kindly assist- 
ance I should probably have been drowned. 

One makes queer shots at snipe sometimes. 
I remember some time ago reading an instance 
of a sportsman having killed ten snipe at a 
shot out of a wisp as they swept past him. 
Though I never emulated this feat, I once 
killed five at a shot, but they were sitting. It 
was thus. I was marching down country in 
India by myself with some "time-expired" 
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men, and my larder being very empty, I went 
out to see what game I could pick up. After 
a finitless toil, my guide, a village coolie, in- 
formed me that he knew a spot where numerous 
murghahi (a generic Indian word for wild-fowl) 
congregated. After a long tramp he brought 
me to a little mud-hole nearly dry. All the 
sides had been poached by cattle, and in one 
of the sun-baked impressions made by their 
feet I caught sight of the twinkle of an eye. 
Firing at the spot more from curiosity than 
from anything else, I picked up five snipe that 
were all huddled together in the little hollow. 
There certainly is a very great satisfaction in 
killing a right and left at snipe, but I once 
made a curious shot. I was crossing a meadow 
in Wales when three snipe rose. I accounted 
for two, but never saw the third go on, when, 
on going to pick up the bird that had fallen 
to my left barrel, I found the third bird lying 
dead some ten yards farther on. The two last 
birds must evidently have been in a line when 
I fired my second barrel, without my being 
aware of the fact. I subsequently repeated 
this performance of killing two snipe with one 
shot. I had fired and killed a snipe, which 
my retriever brought me; walking on a few 
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steps, another rose, which I also killed ; stand- 
ing close to the spot where the first bird had 
fallen, and waiting for my dog to bring me 
the second, I noticed another snipe on the 
ground just expiring. This bird had evidently 
been on the ground when I fired at the first 
one, and in a line with him. 

Why is it that one never sees a snipe on the 
ground ? I have tried to do so dozens of times 
when waiting for duck in the evening, and though 
I have seen the bird pitch quite close to me, have 
never been able to notice its shape or detect 
any movement. 

I once took unworthy advantage of our wily 
friend. I had been taking an evening stroll 
along some water-meadows that adjoined the 
river where I was going to wait for duck coming 
in in the evening, and had managed to pick up 
two and a half couple of snipe before the light 
got too bad. Then I took up my position behind 
a bank that faced a boggy bit of ground which 
was a favourite feeding-ground for duck, and 
waited patiently. " Sca-a-pe, sca-a-pe, sca-a-pe," 
and the snipe began to come in all round. I 
could hear the little rascals, but not see them. 
Suddenly over my head against the sky-line 
something seemed to drop like a stone from the 
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heavens, just behind a tuft of grass that grew on 
the edge of the river, some twenty yards from 
me. Not a thing could I see, however, beyond 
the blades of the grass standing dimly out 
against the water. Not a sound but the swirl 
of the stream as it flowed and gurgled past me. 
After debating in my own mind as to whether 
I should fire at the tussock of grass on the chance 
of killing the snipe that I thought was behind it 
or not, I at last determined to do iso, in hopes of 
making up the three couple which I wanted to 
send away to a friend. I did so, and — got my 
snipe ! 

And now it is about time to scrape these 
" Scraps " to a close. My old retriever is lying 
by the fire, gazing wistfully at the gun-cupboard, 
anon getting up and shoving his damp muzzle 
into my lap, as much as to say, " Come on, and 
let us see if we can't get some of those birds you 
are making such a fuss and writing such nonsense 
about." The day, too, is suitable, — a strongish 
wind, with occasional gleams of sunshine between 
showers of snow ; so snipe ought to lie. Then my 
better half has expressed a wish for snipe for din- 
ner, so everything tempts me to exchange the pen 
for the gun and sally forth. 

Shall I yield to temptation ? Yes, I will ; so, 

VOL. II. 
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" Come on, Sam ; " * and do you, reader, wish me 
" good luck and straight powder." 

' Sioce these lines were written dear old Sam, my friend and 
constant companion for ten seasons, has gone to the "happy hunt- 
ing-grounds " ; and having perforce to live in Loudon, I have never 
replaced him, though to my mind this would he imposaible, for 
with all his hults he was the best dog I ever owned. 



Full and Jack Snipe. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A LAST DAY ON THE MOSS. 

Anticipation is truly said to be often better than 
realisation, yet I doubt if we sportsmen can 
apply the proverb to the end of the season. 
Last days at individual spots are apt to impress 
themselves on our minds, and should there exist 
the chance of our never having another day on 
that particular locality, why, the " last day " will 
remain indelibly carved on the tablets of our 
memory. Well, my '^Last Day on the Moss" 
was such a one, and though it boasted nothing 
startling in the shape of a bag, yet it will ever 
stand out clear and bright with a halo of pleasure 
surrounding it. I have had better days elsewhere, 
it is true — nay, even better days on " the Moss " 
itself; but this was not only my last one there, 
but the last day of a real good season's shooting, 
and so I suppose it has imprinted itself more 
firmly on my mind. 
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It was one last day of January that I went to 
pay my evening visit to the kennel, and, arrived 
there, I saw a military-looking, well-set-up man 
talking to my keeper. The evening greeting 
over, and inquiries about the dogs satisfied, I 
was beginning to suggest a programme for the 
morrow. There were two big coveys of par- 
tridges on " the hill " (as yet untouched), and out 
of which we might as well take toll of a brace or 
two. Sundry cock pheasants also, that had always 
^* done us " in an outlying covert, might as well 
make their way to the larder. Then we might 
beat some whins for rabbits, and wind up with 
trying a little marshy bit near home for a snipe ; 
or else we might 

I had got thus far in my calculations when 
the military-looking individual — whose name I 
ascertained was Keith, and who had been fidget- 
ing about a good deal during my colloquy — 
touched his hat and said, *^ Please, sir, could ye 
spare Cameron [the keeper] to-morrow ? " 

" Why ? " I inquired, for I wished that worthy 
to accompany me on my proposed expedition. 

"Weel, sir, Mr S. wants some rabbits killed, 
so I thocht ye wadna mind Cameron coming over 
and helping me wi' his ferrets, and " 

" Why, I don't believe there's a rabbit on the 
place," I interrupted sharply. 
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Keith smiled as he answered, " Oh, I can 
assure ye there are, sir. There's jist a puckle on 
'em, and they are damaging the i^feeplft: Fea^fful. {'}:'* 
Eh, mon," he added, turning to ^Gameronjr.V^tJa^a. ., .. - 
dykes are fairly reedled wi' their hbres."' ' * ' '" '' '"' 

This made me prick up my ears, • so I said, 
" Well, won't the day after to-morrow do ? — 
and then I will come too." 

" Na ; I mun gang to toun then," was the 
decided rejoinder. 

Now Mr S. was a large farmer, and a very 
good fellow to boot, and I was inclined to help 
him in protecting his crops ; so with a sigh I 
gave up all ideas of the hill — the pheasants, the 
nice little mixed bag, &c. — and promised to meet 
Keith with Cameron at a spot some four and 
a half miles distant from my house the following 
morning at 10.30 a.m. 

After a bitterly cold drive over abominable 
roads, the appointed time found us at the rendez- 
vous, Keith with his gun and two big game-bags 
slung over his shoulder, in which he was to carry 
away the spoils. Though a little sceptical in my 
own mind as to the number of rabbits we should 
see, these two receptacles for game, I argued in 
my mind, augured well, and I began to feel a trifle 
more cheery. A start was soon made, and we 
commenced operations by trying a bank wjth a 
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growth of gorse on its top. The whole length of 

this (some 300 yards) we went, trying every 

"../•.burro^^ lately looking or the reverse. Not a 

. . . . .J^Q'tibit. .bolted 5., not a living thing did we see 

.* ••* .»•• »•• ^ 

' "' except • a- -'tal^Oally stoat, which we descried 
scuttling along the top of the bank far out of 
shot. 

" Verra odd," remarked Keith ; " but yon stoat 
has putten 'em a' awa. We'll jist gang awa to 
yon dyke" (pointing to another whin-covered 
bank some two fields ofi*), " and we'll get some 
there ; for it is jist reedled wi' the wee beasties' 
holes." 

This was also a blank. I regret that I must 
cast a doubt on Keith's veracity, but instead of 
the bank being ^* reedled wi' holes," we found 
precious few, and none showing any signs of 
fresh work about them. 

Undaunted, however, Keith led the way to 
fresh fields and pastures new, but with the same 
result. Every burrow was tenantless. We had 
now been at it some two hours, and I fancy my 
face had begun to assume an air of disgust ; for 
it was but poor fun standing out in the great 
open exposed field in a biting wind and having 
no shooting as compensation. My look of annoy- 
ance had evidently been noticed by Keith, for he 
began to express regrets, coupled with astonish- 
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ment, at the lack of sport, and suggested trying 
some fresh ground a mile away, where he was 
certain we should have some fun. Thither ac- 
cordingly we went. En route, passing a long 
line of stunted gorse that covered a low bank, 
old Sam, my retriever, came to a halt, pricked 
his ears, and stared intently into an extra thick 
patch of whins. This I knew meant something 
was in it; so, waving the old dog on, I stood 
ready. The growth, however, was impervious to 
him. The shoots of the gorse had been so long 
persistently nibbled by, cattle that they formed 
an impenetrable green prickly cushion, so we 
introduced the ferret. The result was, that in 
the space of time known as a *^ brace of shakes," 
a rabbit popped out like a "jack-in-the-box" 
and scuttling away across the open, gave me an 
easy shot, and got bowled over. Then we re- 
sumed our way, till on crossing a road I noticed 
the first fresh-looking burrow I had seen, and 
though Keith informed me it was "Na gude," 
I insisted on trying it, and getting over the 
fence, put the ferret in. In an instant a rabbit 
bolted, and was satisfactorily accounted for by 
Cameron. More dykes were then tried, but with 
the usual result. Not a thing did we see, and 
our only excitement consisted in losing the ferret 
for about half an hour, owing to its slipping 
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away out of sight up a thickly gorse-covered 
ditch. 

It was now 1.30, and I was about sick of Mr 
Keith and his mythical rabbits, so I struck work 
and announced my intention of going home. 
With many regrets and apologies on his part 
for my want of sport, we parted — he to convey 
his weighty bag of the turnip-marauders to Mr 
S., whilst I and Cameron shaped our way to the 
Moss, some mile and a half distant.^ 

The day now altered for the better. The keen, 
biting wind fell, the sun shone out, and the at- 
mosphere became milder ; so we sat down by a 
dyke-side, and, basking in the sun, consumed our 
modest luncheon. This over, we resumed our 
way, calling en passant at a farmer's, B. by name, 
and a real good fellow too. A chat about the 
weather and last harvest's crops — those never- 
failing topics of conversation with the agricul- 
tural element — inquiries about the bairns, and 
a fruitless attempt to ferret some rats out of a 
barley - stack, occupied half an hour, and then 
we started for the Moss, B. accompanying us 
to "mark and see the fun," as he said, for he 
was keen on a bit of sport. Crossing his land, 
and at a spot adjoining my " march," a covey of 
five partridges rose with a loud whir out of 

1 See "A November Day in Buchan," vol. i. p. 239. 
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some rough grass. Both barrels accounted only 
for one, the first shot only feathering a bird, and 
requiring the aid of the second to bring him 
down. 

" Down ! down ! Eh, look at the ducks ! " says 
B. excitedly, and as we crouch down behind a 
bank I see at least twenty in the air. They 
have been startled by my shots, and are wheeling 
round the two little ponds situated in the middle 
of the Moss, undecided whether to go right away 
or pitch again. At length they make up their 
minds. Most of them alight on the far pond, 
whilst the remainder prefer the nearest one. We 
must have some of those ducks ; so after a hurried 
consultation it is decided that Cameron is to go 
round one way, whilst I go round the other with 
B., and "close in" on the wary fowl, when one of 
us will probably get a shot. This plan we proceed 
to carry into execution. Arrived near the scene 
of action, I see the ducks swimming about in the 
very middle of the pond, in an unassailable posi- 
tion. Still, there may be some stragglers in the 
belt of rushes that fringe the water ; so, leaving 
B. to mark, I assume an unconscious air, and 
make a wide detour to join Cameron, whom I now 
see approaching. But the duck are too wide- 
awake. We are allowed to get within 300 yards 
of them, when up go their heads, and they are 
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off, going right over B., who is lying flat in the 
heather, and offering him a lovely shot had he 
but had a gun. Then a single partridge rises at 
my feet, and as I see he has a " leg down '' he gets 
both barrels, and is hard hit; still he waggles 
on, seemingly going to fall each moment ; but 
vires acquirit eundo, and skimming over a belt 
of trees he is lost to sight, and though we searched 
diligently we never found him again. Then Cam- 
eron and I join forces, and proceed towards B., 
whom we see signalling to us. As we pass 
the edge of the pond a snipe gets up, and with 
a "sc-a-ape" of alarm goes twisting away over 
the water. It was a fairly easy shot, and I ought 
to have killed him, but a due regard for truth 
compels me to admit that I missed shamefully. 
This, too, is aggravated by three ducks rising 
some forty yards from me at the very moment 
I was unloaded. '^ Confound it ! what an ass I 
was to fire at that snipe ! " I mutter to myself. 
Doubtless you who read will agree with me — 
the more so when I tell you that from the know- 
ledge I had of my ground, and the probability 
of there being some straggling duck amid the 
rushes, I should have known better. 

Cameron's somewhat sarcastic though respect- 
ful remark of, " It was a peety ye fired at yon 
snipe, sir," does not tend to put me in a better 
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humour, particularly as I see the ducks joined in 
their flight by several from the far pond, and soon 
the lot dwindle away to mere specks in the 
distance, till they vanish out of sight. 

On joining B. he tells us that he has marked 
two teal down, and these we proceed to hunt up. 
They have lit in opposite directions, so we take 
the neal'est first. En route Sam puts up a jack- 
snipe; but, mindful of my previous faux pas, 
I refrain from firing, and have the satisfaction 
of seeing the bonny little bird settle again in 
a ploughed field some 150 yards off. Marking 
the spot, we then look for the teal. This is not 
a dijBGicult task, for the bird soon rises out of a 
patch of thick rushes — a good shot for Cameron, 
who misses her both barrels. I then fire; it is 
a longish shot, but the modified choke is equal 
to the occasion, and cuts her down handsomely. 
This restores my equanimity, for there certainly 
is great satisfaction in " wiping the eye " of any 
one, particularly that of a gamekeeper, who is 
generally more than an average shot. Jack Snipe, 
Esq., has been good enough to wait for me. To 
him, therefore, I next turn my attention, and 
soon he joins the teal in the recesses of the game- 
bag. The other teal gives us a good deal of 
tramping backwards and forwards. Three times 
does he rise out of shot. At last he pitches in 
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a little wet hole in the heather, and allows me 
to almost walk on the top of him before he rises. 
He has but accomplished thirty yards of his flight 
when he succumbs to a charge of No. 6 shot. 
As I smooth down his feathers and admire the 
lovely tints of his green -and -russet head, the 
delicate pencillings on his breast, the metallic 
lustre of those few green wing-feathers, and the 
whole contour of the shapely little body, I can 
hardly help feeling a regret that I have killed 
him. Somehow a thing of beauty appeals more 
to our senses than a plainer object, and here was 
I getting quite sentimental over this cock teal, 
when a few moments previously I had with so 
little compunction taken the life of his dusky and 
more sober-plumaged little mate — nay, had even 
employed every means to effect the destruction of 
both. Truly, man is an anomaly. Sportsmen, 
however, must not give way to such reflections, 
so I pocket my prize and proceed to join B. and 
Cameron. A sip from the flask of Glenlivet, a 
few moments' chat with the worthy farmer, and 
then we part — he on his way homewards, I and 
Cameron to see what more the Moss has in store 
for us. An exploration of the far end of the Moss 
results in my killing another snipe and a "jack," 
and missing one of each species. 

It is curious that jack-snipe seem attracted 
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often by a few particular square yards of ground. 
This day was illustrative of the fact. We had 
separated, and were trying different sides of the 
upper pool. Cameron I saw tramp all round a 
part that I knew invariably held a "jack" or two. 
I noticed, however, that he did not actually walk 
over one particular little spot ; so after he had left 
it I went round and tried it, more from curiosity 
than anything else. When within a few feet of the 
spot Sam seemed to wind something, but its exact 
whereabouts evidently puzzled the old dog, as he 
kept working round and round, till at last from a 
piece of wet ground where a few close-shaven 
rush -stems projected but half an inch above water, 
a "jack'' got up almost between his feet, giving 
me such an easy shot that I could hardly miss. 
Now, from this very spot, which was certainly not 
three feet square, I killed at least thirty jack-snipe 
during one season, sometimes flushing as many as 
three, one after the other, from it. Kill a "jack" 
from it one day, revisit it again on the morrow, 
and there you would be certain to find a game- 
plumaged little tenant. This predilection of jack- 
snipe for particular spots is very odd certainly, 
and I have always failed to account for it, though 
I know of several similar spots which have the 
same reputation. 

However, to return to our shooting. The Moss 
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yielded no more snipe, but I added another par- 
tridge and a hare to the bag, and then we tiu:ned 
homewards. En route a covey of birds rose wild 
whilst we were crossing some swedes which had 
been furrowed up to keep them from frost. We 
saw them pitch at the far end of a piece of 
ploughed land which was not inviting to trudge 
over ; and I was going on, but Cameron said, "An 
ye no' be going after they birds, sir, do ye mind if 
I have a try with the little gun, and 111 join ye 
in the road ? " 

Now this "little gun" was an old 16-bore 
Westley-Richards, some sixty years old, which 
had belonged to a very dear old friend of mine, 
and which in his hands had accounted for many a 
head of both small and big game in India, includ- 
ing several tigers. It had been in my possession 
some thirty years, and was the first gun I ever 
handled. I had used it myself in India, and shot 
several antelope with it, using bullets. A rare 
good little gun it was, too, and many a couple of 
snipe and quail have I killed with it in the gor- 
geous East. Needless to say, it was originally a 
muzzle-loader ; but I had a fancy to use the old 
gun again, and had it converted into a breech- 
loader. On the first occ€tsion I used it I was wo- 
fuUy disappointed ; I could not hit a thing with it. 
Then Cameron tried his hand with a like result ; 
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but when he tried it again he killed sixteen rabbits 
running when out ferreting one day, using 2 
drams black powder and 1 ounce No. 7 shot, 
and there and then he fell head over ears in love 
with the weapon, and on every possible occasion 
requested the loan of it. He was very keen to 
kill a partridge with it, and so I gave him the re- 
quired permission. I soon heard him fire, and 
then he rejoined me, having, as he said, accom- 
plished his object, and killed one bird, ** a gey lang 
shot." Tramping homewards, a flock of golden* 
plover swept across the road some distance ahead, 
and we crouched as if by instinct under the bank. 
To my delight they wheeled towards us — a long 
way off, it is true, but golden plover are, I think, 
among the few birds at which very long shots are 
permissible ; so as they dashed past we emptied 
our four barrels at them, with the result of drop- 
ping one dead at the paced distance of eighty-six 
yards. 

Then the day was finished, and as I lit my pipe 
and toddled home I felt very well content with 
my little mixed bag of three partridges, one hare, 
two teal, two rabbits, one snipe, two jack-snipe, 
and one golden plover; total, twelve. Nothing 
to brag about, no doubt, but quality made up for 
quantity, and we had seen duck and grouse, 
which, had circumstances and the season of the 
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year permitted, might have added two more vari- 
eties to the bag. Yes, it was a very jolly day, 
take it all in all, that last one at the Moss ; and 
that monosyllahic word will ever bring back to me 
visions of many happy days spent in that little 
Elysium, now, alas 1 fast disappearing under the 
relentless hand of that hardworking but sport- 
regardless individual, the Scottish crofter. 

The accompanying illustration may serve as a 
specimen of the mixed bag to be got on this very 
•sporting little bit of ground. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 



"mark cock!" 



Where is the sportsman who has once heard the 
magic cry of " Mark cock ! " and heard the " flick " 
of a woodcock as he rises from 'neath a glossy 
holly-bush spangled o'er with its scarlet berries, 
that does not look back with pleasure to the day 
when a few woodcock were added to his bag? 
The lucky individual who has shot his scores 
in the Elysian fields of Albania, or even in the 
coverts of Ireland, and other favoured haunts 
of woodcock, may perhaps sneer at my modest 
tale ; but I venture to think that there may be 
others who, like me, have never killed more than 
perhaps half-a-dozen woodcock in a day, and 
they doubtless will recall the day when they 
were equally fortunate, and sympathise with my 
enthusiasm. 

WeU, my red-letter day was in this wise : I 
was staying in Scotland with a friend, with 
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whom I had had capital sport. The coverts had 
all been shot, the last grouse -drive for the 
season had taken place, partridges were un- 
approachable, all the other guests had taken 
wing, and the next day I myself was about to 
return to my business and occupation. 

*' What do you say to having a try fdt wood- 
cock to-day?" quoth my host at breakfast; 
** there ought to be a good sprinkling in now." 

Of course I was willing, and soon we were on 
our way with half-a-dozen beaters. What a 
lovely day it was ! The red sun of a bright, 
crisp December morning was flushing the sky 
out seaward as we .walked along the road that 
bordered the Irish Channel. There was a 
pleasant scent of "brine from the ocean." A 
flock of curlews, uttering their wild cry, rose 
from the brackish shore (well out of shot, of 
course) ; oyster-catchers, redshanks, and dunlins 
flitted along the shore, or ran hither and thither, 
intent on securing some dainty marine morsel. 
Up away to our right came the "co-beck, co- 
beck" of a grouse, as if the rascal knew well 
he was safe till the following August, and on the 
edge of the moor partridges were calling in a 
little apology for a stubble-field. Yes, very 
pleasant were all these sounds and sights of 
bird-life, and to my mind not the least enjoy- 
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able part of a day^s sport. A walk of a couple 
of miles and we arrived at the scene of action — 
a long stretch of covert, mostly hazel, oak, and 
birch, that clothed the side of a steep hill. Up 
this, bisecting it, ran a deep glen, whose grey 
rocky sides were clothed with clumps of holly, 
bracken, and brambles — a very woodcocky place, 
in fact. 

Operations began by our beating one side of 
this first. I took the bottom, whilst my friend 
took the top, and the beaters aligning them- 
selves between us, we advanced. Soon a shot 
above me announced that my host had scored 
first blood. Twas but the humble bunny, how- 
ever ; still, rabbits add a zest to the sport, and 
help to vary the bag. 

" Mark cock ! " and I see a woodcock cross the 
open in front of me, an easy shot. Up goes my 
gun, but, alas ! there is no responsive " bang," 
only a "click," as the hammer falls harmlessly. 
Idiot that I am ! I have forgotten to load, so 
intent am I on the surrounding scenery. How- 
ever, I mark the bird down on the opposite side, 
and we shall flush him later on. 

On again for a hundred yards or so, when 
" flick " from a patch of bracken, and almost under 
my feet, another woodcock goes darting away. 
It is a clear shot, and missing would be in- 
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excusable, though one might have been flurried 
by the chorus of " Marks ! " that greeted the 
rising bird. He is soon gathered, and while I 
pull his legs, and note that he is plump and in 
good condition, I must confess to being lost in 
admiration of him. I cannot explain why, but 
a woodcock has irresistible charms for me : he 
looks such a picture, such a beautiful blending 
of colour, with his mottled velvety head, and 
that black triangular patch, so like a skull-cap, 
whilst his barred waistcoat harmonises so beau- 
tifully with the rich brown plumage of his back 
and wings, that one cannot help lingering over 
him a while. 

But I have come out to shoot, not to moralise, 
and pleasant as the smell of the woods is, redo- 
lent with the odour of dead leaves, and handsome 
as is my trophy, we must move on. Soon a 
wood-pigeon rises with a prodigious clatter from 
out of a dark fir-tree that shoots up through a 
cleft in the grey rocks. But he is too wide- 
awake, and does not give either of us a chance. 
Then a cock pheasant gets up in front of my 
host, and has his career cut short as he nears 
the limit of even a choke-bore. *^ Swoosh " he 
falls with a crash through the hazels, sending 
up a cloud of feathers. " Mark cock ! " again ; 
but this bird is too leary, and is discriminating 
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enough to put a thick holly-bush between me 
and him just as I pull trigger. The walking 
now gets more dijBGicult ; the path, which winds 
amongst boulders of rocks, is but a mere apology, 
overgrown by bracken and bramble ; so progress 
is difficult. Of course, as I stumble over one 
of these hidden obstacles, another cock gets 
up, but I recover myself in time ; and though 
the shot is a long one, I see him fall. The 
search for him proves unavailing : old Sam, my 
retriever, hunts diligently over every yard of 
ground, and then comes back to me with a 
puzzled expression on his grizzled face. The 
bird is down, I vow, for I marked it by yon 
holly ; and if he had run, Sam would have hit 
his line. So the beat is stopped, and the keeper 
and one of the beaters, who is reputed to have 
the eye of a hawk, resolve themselves into a 
search committee. But all proves of no avail, 
and we are about to give up when a feather 
sticking to the holly attracts my attention. 
Just this side of the holly grows an old ash- 
stool some three feet above the ground. Curios- 
ity prompts me to examine it, and — " Eureka ! " 
there is my bird as dead as a door-nail ! 

A pheasant or two and a few rabbits are 
added to the bag, but no more cock are seen 
as we finish our first beat. Then comes a diffi- 
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cult bit of ground, and hardly workable without 
a few bustling spaniels. Still, we decide on 
giving it a trial, for it is a favourite haunt 
of woodcock. Thick and matted, it consists of 
a stretch of covert facing the sea, and only- 
divided from the shingly beach by a narrow 
strip of very boggy meadow. My friend takes 
the top side, whilst the easier walking along 
the meadow is allotted to me ; so getting some 
forty yards ahead of the beaters, I move slowly 
on. The men and boys find some diflSculty in 
forcing their way through the tangled growth, 
but stick valiantly to their work. For some 
time nothing is seen, then a woodcock gets up 
and goes back out of shot ; but it is not worth 
while following him, as he is lost to sight round 
a projecting bend of the covert, and heaven 
only knows where he has lit. A boggy hollow, 
round which grow some withered rushes, tempts 
me for a moment from my path, and I am 
rewarded for my quest ; for as I near it a snipe 
rises with a startled " Sca-a-pe,'* and is cut down 
with a shot upon which I congratulate myself to 
this day. Farther on luck attends my fritod, and 
he contributes a woodcock and a pheasant to the 
bag. Then lunch and a pipe, and as we sit on 
the shore, well sheltered by a pile of surf-swept 
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rocks, we vote it not the worst part of the 
day. 

But we have a good stretch of ground to 
work yet, and December days are short, so we 
dally not, but as soon as the most hungry of 
the beaters has swallowed his last mouthful re- 
sume our sport. Again we retrace our steps up 
the glen, and this time beat the other side. A 
hen pheasant and a brace of hares are all the 
result till we near the spot where I had marked 
the first woodcock down — the bird that had 
escaped in the morning owing to my culpable 
carelessness. But he is not there. " Must have 
run," I mentally ejaculate, as my keenness gives 
place to a feeling of depression, when again the 
cry of " Mark cock ! " comes from the depths of 
the covert, and I catch a glimpse of my morning 
friend. It is a snap-shot, but a successful one, 
and he is gathered to his fathers. A double 
report to my left, and ** Mark that bird ! " from 
my friend, announces that he has hit something. 
Yes ; for wobbling with uncertain flight over the 
hazel -top comes a woodcock; then, settling in 
the path in front of me, he runs a few yards, 
and squats beneath a tuft of withered bracken, 
from whence Sam brings him to me tenderly 
and carefully. And now we come on a regular 
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colony of cock — or whatever may be the correct 
term of veneHe for several of these birds together. 
Five are on the wing at once, and the cries of 
'' Cock forward ! " " Cock to the left ! " " Cock 
to the right ! " are positively bewildering. I get 
the chance of a right and left, but only bag my 
first bird, though I shortly after slay his fellow, 
who, on being fired at, turns sharp to the left 
and pitches again in the peculiar way that wood- 
cock do at times. My friend gets another, and 
this finishes the beat. 

There yet remains a strip of covert by the 
road. Though narrow, it is somewhat lengthy, 
and we retrace our steps so as to beat it towards 
home. Fortune, which has hitherto favoured me, 
like the fickle jade that she is, now transfers 
her blandishments to my friend, and he goes 
popping away right merrily, whilst my fiin is 
limited to shots at two pheasants, only one of 
which I bag, as well as a rabbit. The beat is 
nearly over when I get a last chance at a cock, 
as he twists out of covert and flies straight up 
the road on which I am stationed, and he too 
yields up his life to a charge of No. 6 shot. 

Then we join forces, and I find my host has 
killed four cock in the last beat, but only 
gathered three. So in the dim twilight we go 
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back, and after an absence of five minutes dear 
old Sam returns with the bird in his mouth, 
alive and uninjured with the exception of a 
broken pinion-bone. The rascal had run a good 
way, but could not contend against Sam's nose. 
And now let us see what our total is as the 
game-bags are emptied of their loads of fur and 
feather. One, two, three — thirteen woodcock, 
of which half-a-dozen are my share, nine pheas- 
ants, a snipe, two hares, six rabbits, a wood- 
pigeon, and a marauding jay. Thirty -three 
head ! Not a gigantic bag, and one which in 
these days of "records" may seem insignificant 
to some, but which we who made it were never- 
theless well pleased with. 

Then pipes are lit, and we trudge home by 
the light of the rising moon, which plays with 
a silvery ripple on the wavelets as they lap the 
seaweed - covered rocks fringing the shore, and 
the while as we go the cry of " Mark cock ! " 
rings in my ears, and I seem to see the graceful 
bird at every turn and bend of the road, even 
as I hear it now, and my only regret is that 
one more day, a day such as may never recur 
to me, is past and gone. 

Ah ! bonny brown bird, you indeed deserve 
your reputation ; for whether darting through 
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tbe tree-stems of a covert and affording a most 
sporting shot, whether viewed from a picturesque 
point of view, or served on toast to tickle the 
palate of him who loves the pleasures of the 
table, you do indeed deserve to be classed Al. 
May your race long flourish, and never become 
extinct in our British Isles ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AN afternoon's SPORT IN FEBRUARY. 



Only three days more (it was the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, and leap year), and then the guns would 
have to be put away for nearly six months. 
Three days more, and then the duck, snipe, 
wood - pigeons, and rabbits, that had afforded 
me good fun since the close of the legitimate 
shooting season, would have entered into their 
well-earned rest. Yes, it was nearly all over; 
I had had rare good sport — such good sport, 
indeed, that it made me regret all the more that 
it was coming to an end. 

It was not an inviting day to go gunning, 
in very truth ; and yet I had a sneaking wish 
to be doing so. A keen north wind was blowing ; 
powdery snow was falling, and being carried 
along in * whirling white clouds — snow of the 
consistency of powdered ice, that stung your 
hands and face, and made you glad to turn your 
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back to the storm, and think that, after all, a 
cosy room and a roaring fire were the ideal of 
enjoyment. The landscape was all bare and 
drear, save where a few tumip-shaws cropped up 
out of their white covering ; the robins and black- 
birds were hopping about on the lawn, all fluflFed 
up like balls of feather ; and everything spoke of 
winter — yet it was winter dying out before the 
coming spring. 

No, it was not an inviting day ; and yet, with 
the perversity of human nature, I longed to be 
out and doing. The morning had been got 
through, what with reading the papers and 
attending to correspondence; and after lunch, 
as I was gazing moodily out of the window of 
my den, wondering if the river would fish on 
March 1 (our opening day), my attention was 
attracted by a snow-covered figure, with a gun 
tucked under his arm, that came trudging up 
the drive. My old retriever Sam, who had 
been lying curled up by the fire indulging in 
a hunt in Dreamland, got up and poked his 
damp muzzle into my hand, looking up into my 
face as much as to say, "Here's Cameron [the 
keeper]. Come on and let us have a shoot." The 
combined hint was irresistible. 

Soon Cameron entered my sanctum, and after 
remarking that "it was a coorse day," added 
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that he thought we ought to kill some of the 
turnip - marauding pigeons ; and as if fiirther 
argument were needed, he continued, "Ye'll be 
sure of a duck or two at the Old Dam the nicht, 
sir." This decided the matter, and we were soon 
on our way, in spite of wind and snow. 

The Big Wood, where we proposed going, 
was not far — only some half-mile or so ; but 
as we were full early for the pigeons, we deter- 
mined to spin out the time by ferreting a few 
rabbit-burrows en route. Mortal cold work it 
was too ; but we managed to bag half-a-dozen 
bunnies — and a teal sprang quite unexpectedly 
out of a ditch — and then went to take up our posi- 
tion for the wood-pigeons. The Big Wood, which 
was to be the scene of action, was a long, rather 
narrow, irregular, straggling strip, about a mile 
and a quarter long. Huge beech, birch, spruce, 
Scotch fir, and larch trees grew in glorious con- 
fusion. In some places the covert was very 
open ; in others, where it had been more lately 
planted, it was thick. There was little or no 
undergrowth, except loppings and trimmings of 
trees, as the bracken and coarse grass had all 
died down, and been flattened by the weight 
of the winter's snow. Still, for all this, the 
Big Wood was a very gamey spot, and being 
the only decent bit of covert for some distance 
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round, it was a favourite resort for both fur 
and feather. Many a day's fun have I had in 
its pleasant purHeus. Near one extremity, and 
at one side, lay the Old Dam, a small sheet 
of water used as a reservoir for supplying a 
mill some little distance off. This was a favourite 
haunt of duck in the evening, being quiet and 
secluded ; and as the water was constantly being 
let on and oflF, it seldom froze, thus affording 
good feeding-ground to the Anatidw. Many a 
plump mallard and his dusky mate had the Old 
Dam yielded me, and this evening was to be no 
exception. 

On reaching the Big Wood our plan of cam- 
paign was soon determined on. Cameron was 
to go on about half a mile to one well-known 
roosting-place, whilst I remained back at a spot 
called the Nursery. By this means we hoped 
to keep the birds moving, and put them back- 
wards and forwards to each other. The spot 
that I selected was in the midst of some thick 
young Scotch firs, above which a half-dead elm- 
tree towered, stretching out its gaunt, withered 
arms to the sky. Pigeons always chose this 
tree to perch on at first ; then, after a good 
look round to see that the coast was clear, they 
used to flutter down and take up their abode 
for the night in the sombre and more sheltered 
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recesses of the Scotch firs below. Selecting my 
position where I could get a clear shot at the 
birds as they came in, I lit a pipe, and, with 
Sam curled up under an overhanging branch 
in front of me, I awaited the turn of events. 

3.45 the time, so said my watch. The pigeons 
will not be in for fifteen or twenty minutes 
yet, for they are wonderfully punctual birds 
in their roosting hour, varying the time to a 
nicety as the days lengthen out. So how can 
we employ the time better than by noting all 
the sights and sounds of bird and animal life 
around us ? First of all a mixed flock of green- 
finches and yellow-hammers arrive, and distribute 
themselves amid the bare elm-branches above me. 
There they sit motionless, like little round balls 
of fluflF, apparently regarding the falling sleety 
snow with indifference, unless an occasional 
"tweet" may be construed as a remonstrance. 
Soon they are joined by others, till I can count 
thirty-nine. It is odd what fancies come into 
one's mind at such times, but I kept on wishing 
just one more would come to make up the forty, 
and I began to feel quite annoyed that it did 
not. Silly, perhaps ; but, after all, what silly fads 
and fancies the human mind is given to at times ! 

Soon there is a great screeching and screaming 
as a couple of missel -thrushes and a blackbird 
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dash into the thick trees, and all the flock of 
birds take to flight. Instinctively I raise my 
eyes. Ah, that is the cause ; for see ! a kestrel- 
hawk swoops over my head — an easy shot. But 
I let him go, not believing in the bad name poor 
Falco tinnunculus has earned among keepers. 

Suddenly Sam pricks his ears, and I see a 
brace of partridges creeping along the bank that 
bounds the covert — now picking up some errant 
insect, now stretching up their necks to reach 
a bit of grass seed as yet uncovered by snow. 
On they come, enjoying themselves to their 
utmost, out of the influence of the bad weather. 
What jolly, winsome birds they are, and how 
much more beautiful in life than in death ! Not 
a sentiment worthy of a sportsman this, perhaps, 
but one which we all must feel at times. With- 
in some twelve yards they come ; then they see 
us, and, scuttling along, dive under an over- 
hanging brier, pop over the bank, and take to 
flight with cries of alarm. 

Soon after, an old hare comes hopping along, 
every now and then stopping to sit up on its 
hind-legs and clean its face, after shaking the 
snow from its fore-paws with an impatient flip. 
Then some blue titmice are noticed performing 
all sorts of gymnastics among the fir - needles 
above us. A robin hops up in a confiding 
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manner, and finally an old cock pheasant, who 
has been having his supper at the corn -stacks 
out by yonder farm, comes with a ''hooroosh" 
into a tree close by. The row makes Sam jump 
up, but my uplifted hand soon gives him a 
hint to resume his recumbent position. 

Again the watch is consulted — 4.3 p.m. The 
birds will be in soon. Nor am I wrong in my 
surmise, for no sooner have I shaken the ashes 
out of my pipe and got into position than a 
''cushie-doo" alights on a bare branch above my 
head. The next minute his keen eye catches 
sight of me, and he dives off. He has been too 
sharp for my first barrel, placing a big branch 
between himself and the charge of No. 5 shot 
that goes in pursuit of him. The left barrel 
is more successful, however, and sends him 
tumbling into the dark recesses of a spruce- 
tree, from whence he falls to the ground, and 
Sam soon lays the bird at my feet, and after- 
wards amuses himself in trying to get rid of 
the fluffy delicately whitish -grey feathers that 
adhere to his chaps. Certainly, were I a re- 
triever, I should have a decided objection to 
carrying a wood - pigeon. Their feathers seem 
to come out on the very smallest provocation, 
and to stick to a dog's mouth with the great- 
est pertinacity. 
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I have no sooner smoothed down the bird's 
plumage than I hear Cameron's gun, and shortly 
two more pigeons sweep over the opening above 
me. The first comes down with a flop, but 
my left barrel fails to score, unless cutting oflF 
the top of a young fir-tree may be considered 
in that light. Still it was a difficult shot, so 
I excuse myself. Two more birds do I get, 
and then, gathering my spoils, proceed to join 
Cameron. 

There are some big beech-trees near the Old 
Dam where pigeons often light, so I just have 
a look there on my way, treading very cannily 
on the dead twigs with which the ground is 
covered. Ah, I thought so ! there are three of 
the wide-awake gentlemen right up at the very 
tip-top of that big tree. I am a good hundred 
yards from them, and taking into consideration 
the height of the tree they are on, diminishing 
the distance by more than half seems a matter 
of impossibility. However, I must make the at- 
tempt. There is a big dark spruce-tree between 
us, and if I can only gain this shelter I shall 
have a chance ; so, raising my hand as a signal 
for Sam to lie down, I creep on. I get to the 
spruce-tree all right, but then comes a difficulty. 
Once I leave its shelter I must be exposed, 
and then it is 100 to 1 on the bird. There is 
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only one course open — viz., to take a pot-shot. 
The distance must be close on sixty yards, but 
the modified choke has killed over that distance ; 
so shall I be a sneak and shoot the bird sitting ? 
Yes ; hang me if I don't ! Wood-pigeons know 
how to take care of themselves ; and have they 
not before now led me many weary and fruit- 
less dances, and had the laugh on their side? 
And now, when mine enemy is at my mercy, 
shall I not take advantage of him ? Yea, verily ! 
So avaunt sentiment ; let reason assert itself. 
And reason whispers, too, that the wily '* dove " 
may be classed as vermin from an agi'icultural 
point of view, for many and bitter have been 
the curses heaped upon them by my farmer 
friends for all the damage done to the " neeps." 
Thus the matter is settled, and, getting down 
on my knees and poking my gun-barrels through 
a thick spruce -branch (the only position from 
which I can see my game), I let drive, and down 
comes a bird. 

Then Cameron joins me. He has not been 
so lucky, only having got one bird. All the 
pigeons, he says, avoided his post, and have con- 
gregated in a little narrow strip of fir-trees some 
quarter of a mile distant. He proposes that I 
should post myself at the low end whilst he goes 
round and drives it to me. This plan we pro- 
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ceed to carry into execution. On my way Sam 
puts up several rabbits and pheasants (who, silly 
birds, instead of roosting comfortably up aloft, 
have huddled up under some dead branches), also 
a couple of hares, and the old dog seems very 
disgusted that master does not reward his efforts 
by firing at them. I get to the strip just in 
time, and out comes a cloud of pigeons, from 
which I annex two — right and left; then, as I 
snap up my gun after reloading, one, more sleepy 
than his fellows, wakes up to a sense of his 
danger and darts out. He too is added to the 
bag. 

Now it is past five o'clock and time to be down 
at the Old Dam, en route to which I knock over 
another bunny just to please Sam. Arrived at 
the little sheet of water, I post myself at one end 
under a couple of giant fir-trees, whilst Cameron 
ensconces himself some eighty yards off beneath 
a small birch-bush. Precious cold it is, and long 
seems the quarter of an hour that we wait. But 
patience always has its reward. 

As the shades of evening close in, there is a 
whistle of wings overhead, and I see three duck 
circling round high up. ''Swish" they come 
over the tall tree-tops between me and Cameron ; 
too far for me, though an easy shot for him. 
But he is sitting down, and in a cramped posi- 
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tion, which prevents him firing. At last the 
birds swing round, and alight close to him. I 
hear the click of a falling hammer — a miss-fire, 
confound it ! — then the birds rise with a quack 
of alarm, and the next moment there is a flash of 
fire from beneath the birch-bush. One bird falls, 
and the other two come past me — a good way 
out, but still within shot. I give the mallard the 
contents of my right barrel — an attention he 
merely acknowledges by shivering up against the 
w^nd. The left produces no further eflFect be- 
yond accelerating his flight. He then separates 
from his companion, and bearing round to the 
right, disappears over the tree-tops in the direc- 
tion of my house. In about five minutes two 
more ducks come whizzing over my head — nice 
rocketing shots — and they both come down hand- 
somely in response to my double shot. 

No good waiting any longer, I argue. It is 
getting too dark, and no more duck will come in, 
so, " Go fetch, Sam," and soon the gay-plumaged 
mallard and the more dusky ducks are gathered 
and stowed away in the game-bag. Cameron 
opines that the other mallard is " sair strickit," 
and is confident of finding him, so we expend 
some twenty minutes more in fruitless search ; 
but it is no good. Neither then nor next morn- 
ing can we find him ; but about a week later. 
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during a Sunday stroll through the Big Wood 
with Sam, the old dog cocks his ears, stands for 
a moment, and then pounces at apparently a 
tussock of rough grass, from which he lugs out 
my wounded mallard. 

Considering the time we were out that after- 
noon, the weather, and the end of the season, it 
was not a bad bag after all. Thus it totalled 
up : Three wild duck, a teal, seven rabbits, nine 
wood-pigeons-^twenty head. "Nae that bad," 
as Cameron appositely remarked. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SPECIMENS OF SPORTSMEN. 

Having lately been perusing with much interest 
a series of articles and letters in one of the 
sporting papers on the subject of what con- 
stitutes sport, some peculiarities of men calling 
themselves sportsmen, and to a certain extent 
being so, have floated across my memory. What 
constitutes " sport " is a difficult matter to 
delineate, and I fail to see that any hard-and- 
fast rule on the point can be laid down. Every 
man has his own idea on the subject, and it is 
not for me to attempt a task that men with 
greater experience and far greater abilities than 
I possess have failed to do with universal satis- 
faction. Personally, my idea of sport in shoot- 
ing lies in the simple lines of working for, 
circumventing, and killing your game in a fair 
way. No pot-shots on the ground or other 
poaching dodges, hien entendu. If asked to 
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define what I consider a thoroughly enjoyable 
day's shooting at home, I should word my reply 
much as this : " Give me a bit of ground, the 
rougher and more varied in character the better ; 
let me go alone or with one other gun whom I 
can depend on, with my own dogs ; let me go 
when I like, and work it my own way ; and then 
let me do my best to get a good mixed bag, 
comprising, if it is to be perfect, grouse, pheas- 
ant, partridges, hares, duck, teal, snipe, rabbits, 
plover, and perhaps a woodcock." This would 
be my ideal. I may, perhaps, lay myself open 
to the retort that places where such bags can be 
obtained are few and far between. Granted 
they are, but still I know several places where 
they can be made — nay, even more, where I have 
made them myself. But let this pass. As I said 
before, I have no intention here of entering into 
a disquisition on what is sport or the reverse. 
The task I have set myself is merely to describe 
some men who aspire to be called and thought 
sportsmen, and who in reality are not so, though 
of course the final " specimen " in this article 
does not belong to this class. If any who read 
these lines should find the cap fit, and deem that 
I have from any motive, ill-natured or otherwise, 
held them individually up to ridicule in print, 
I beg they will disabuse themselves of the idea. 
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I have no intention of being personal or hurting 
any one's feelings, and these sketches are merely 
drawn from peculiarities I have noticed among 
men with whom I have been brought in con- 
tact during a good many years, and who other- 
wise were, many of them, the best of fellows. 
I daresay that some who read these lines will 
on doing so exclaim, "By Jove! that's So-and- 
so." Nothing of the sort, my friends. As I said 
before, these sketches are mainly fictitious, with 
just a substratum of truth pervading them, so 
that they should not be entirely imaginary. 
When I have mentioned an incident as occurring, 
I have been careful to hide as much as possible 
the identity of the chief actor and the locality, 
so as to avoid wounding any susceptibilities, and 
these lines are merely penned in the hope that 
those whose consciences smite them as coming 
under the various headings, may take warning 
and apply to themselves the old Grecian axiom, 
TpS)0l aeavTop, and thereby cause their company 
in the field to be a pleasure instead of a nui- 
sance to the friends and companions with whom 
they are associated. With this preamble and 
apology I will proceed to describe, under the name 
of Mr Johnson — of course a fictitious one, like 
all others in this article — a jealous sportsman. 
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The Jealous Sportsman. 

Who does not know this individual, and who 
that has been obliged to spend hours in his 
company has not over and over wished him at 
the bottom of the sea, instead of on the par- 
ticular foot of land he was occupying ? Mr 
Johnson was a very good fellow in every sense 
of the word, except as a sportsman. Good-look- 
ing, gentlemanly, and with a fund of anecdote, 
he was welcome everywhere but in the field. 
Here, supposing the guns were walking in a 
line, he would blaze away at everything directly 
it rose, utterly regardless as to whether the shot 
really belonged to himself or to his right or left 
hand neighbour. In his keenness to score a 
kill he often, it is true, missed altogether; but 
when he did not, his game was so mauled, so 
smashed up, as to be useless for anything but 
the ferrets. It did not matter if it was a par- 
tridge, a rabbit, a hare, or a pheasant fluttering 
up through thick undergrowth ; before it had got 
ten yards, " Bang 1 bang ! " went Johnson, both 
barrels, regardless of dogs, beaters, or brother- 
sportsmen. If Mr Johnson was shooting over 
dogs, and they were "standing," he recked not 
where the other gun was, but .hurried up best 
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pace to get first shot, and his hurry and em- 
pressement to obtain this advantage bordered 
often on the ridiculous. Then he was always 
scheming to get the best place, or what he 
thought was the best place. In a grouse-drive 
he would spend valuable moments arguing as to 
what butt he should be in. We will suppose 
there were seven guns out, and the places were 
drawn for — No. 1 being on the right of the 
line — and it had been agreed that each gun was 
to move up two places each drive. Johnson had 
drawn No. 6 ; ergo, next drive he would be No. 2. 
He imagined No. 4 to be the best butt, and in 
his anxiety to secure it, argued that the numbers 
should move in the reverse order so as to place 
him in the position he desired, and when he 
failed to convince his hearers, got very angry, 
not to say sulky. Then it was the same story 
walking in line across turnips. He was always 
manoeuvring to get a middle place, where he 
thought he would have less walking and more 
shooting. If he was told off to a place and saw 
his neighbours getting more shooting than him- 
self, he would take the first opportunity of (quite 
unintentionally of course ! ) thrusting himself into 
that individual position in the line that recom- 
mended itself to his fancy. At a covert shoot 
it was as good as a play to observe him as he 
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watched his host telling off the guns. If so 
many guns were wanted with the beaters, he 
would as far as possible linger behind on some 
pretext, as, *' My boot-lace wants tying up," or, 
" I can't find that stupid fellow who is carrying 
my cartridges," &c. By these little dodges he 
fondly imagined he would be sent on in front. 
Then when he got there, as to letting pheasants 
rise, or not firing at one that would give a 
comrade a more sporting shot than it afforded 
him, why, he never dreamt of it. His only aim 
and object is to kill, no matter how; he fires 
right across the line, and runs hither and thither 
in hopes of getting a shot before some one else. 
If he is grouse-driving, and has a retriever of his 
own with him, he will claim every bird the dog 
brings him, regardless of the fact that he has not 
killed it. N.B. — The jealous sportsman is very 
fond of this trick. 

I once saw a man of this type well served 
out. (We will, with your permission, still ad- 
here to the nomenclature and call him Mr John- 
son.) We had been shooting partridges and a 
few outlying pheasants, and as the day wore on, 
the other guns, five in number, became curter 
and curter in their conversation with Mr John- 
son ; for he had been at his old games, and had 
exhausted every one's patience, and deep and 
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muttered were the anathemas showered on his 
head. At last one man, a real good sportsman, 
went up to our host and said, "Look here, old man, 
I can't stand that fellow any more ; either he goes 
home or / do. Here he has been the whole day 
taking every one of my shots : I don't mind that 
so much, but in the last field he nearly blew my 
toes off firing at a rabbit." Now the speaker was 
too good a shot to have his services dispensed 
with, for we were nearing the - cream of our 
shooting, some fifty acres of rough ground and 
heather, into which a good many coveys had 
been driven. Neither did our host wish to 
offend Johnson, who was a friend and neigh- 
bour; so, by a pardonable ruse, he did his best 
to satisfy both parties and pour oil on the 
troubled waters. We had just beaten a little 
spinney, and some fields distant to its right lay 
another thin strip of young larches and well 
away from the broken ground. 

Preparatory to moving on to this, our host 
turned to Johnson, who in spite of all his schem- 
ing had not been a forward gun this time, and 
said, " By Jove, old fellow, what a pity you 
were not outside ! You might have got a shot 
at that woodcock." 

" Woodcock ! No — you don't say so ! Where 
did he go?" asked Johnson, eagerly. 
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"Oh, just over into that little spinney," was 
the careless reply. " Would you like to go and 
try for him ? It's only a small place, and one 
gun can work it." 

*' Oh yes ; I'll go," said Johnson, jumping 
with avidity at the prospect of securing the 
first cock of the season (it was early in October). 

" All right," was the rejoinder. " Here, you 
and you" (calling up two of the beaters), "go 
with this gentleman, and beat out that spinney ; 
and mind you beat it very carefully, backwards 
and forwards, and don't he in too great a hu7^y, 
for cock lie very close in that stuff." 

So off went Johnson in high feather, congratu- 
lating himself that his would be the honour of 
claiming the first woodcock of the season. 

Needless to say, the bird in question was purely 
mythical. We others in the meantime went on 
as quickly as possible to the rough ground, and 
had real good fun, getting some twenty -two 
brace of partridges, a couple of snipe, and a few 
hares out of it, undisturbed by our jealous friend, 
who after about three-quarters of an hour re- 
joined us with a very long face, saying, " The 
place held nothing but a beastly rabbit I " and 
though he had tried every inch, he couldn't 
flush the cock ! When he heard what good sport 
we had had during his self-imposed absence he 
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was not better pleased, nor did even our host's 
regret and hazarded expression that *' the cock 
must have skimmed on " reassiu^e him. Anyhow, 
he got well served out, and next day, thank 
goodness, he left the house, and we were able 
to take our pleasure, which we had hitherto 
moult tHstement^ without having it spoilt by 
the jealous sportsman. 

The Swaggering Sportsman. 

The swaggering sportsman, Captain Brabazon 
Bump, is a gentleman of a very diflferent sort. 
Nothing is ever good enough for him. No matter 
what pains you take to show him sport, he al- 
ways cries it down ; tells you your ground must 
be awfully poached ; that your method of beat- 
ing it is all wrong ; that your keepers are either 
slack or a set of rascals, &c. — in fact he finds 
fault with everything. He talks very big about 
his shoots with Lord So-and-so and the Marquis 
of Dash, and gives you to understand that he 
is doing you a great favour by condescending 
to shoot the modest quantity of game you pro- 
vide for his amusement. The night of his arrival, 
when the prospects of to-morrow's sport are 
being discussed, he will probably inquire what 
sort of a bag will be made. If it is to be par- 
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tridge-shooting, nothing under fifty or sixty brace 
to four guns will satisfy him ; whilst if it is to 
be covert-shooting, he wiU intimate that a bag 
of anything less than a thousand head will not 
meet with his approval. He brings down a 
perfect armoury of guns with him, and talks in 
the most learned manner regarding the respective 
merits of cylinders and choke - bores ; Schultze, 
E.G., and black powder; size of shot and loads; 
and will even dip into the question of '^ Cast off 
in guns." He has an irreproachable '^gentle- 
man's gentleman" with him, who quite dazzles 
you by his faultless get-up when accompanying 
his master as loader. The swaggering sportsman 
disdains the humble pipe, only smoking the most 
costly *' regalias," and glares with a supercilious 
air at any other brother-sportsman who ventures 
on the more modest method of consuming to- 
bacco ; and if he spots a keeper committing such 
a heinous offence as smoking in his august pres- 
ence, he will be pretty sure to pass the most 
severe remarks thereon. To hear him talk, one 
would think there was never such a shot as he 
is. To cut down sky-high rocketers and bowl 
over hares at 100 yards seem to be mere child's- 
play to him, and yet at the end of the day the 
share of the bag that he can honestly be credited 
with is generally of the very smallest propor- 
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tions. Yet withal he will, when it suits him, 
assume an air of humility which he is far from 
feeling. He will ask you to come and shoot 
with him at his ^* little place " (which, by the by, 
he rents), and assist in slaying the few hundred 
pheasants he has reared. He generally wears 
the loudest-patterned tweeds as a shooting-suit ; 
has a belt hung all round with implements of the 
chase and otherwise ; knife (a regular multum in 
parvo of a cutler's shop), cartridge - extractor, 
cigarette-case (silver of course), light ditto, and 
all sort of fal-lals in fact. His fingers are seen 
to be plentifully bedizened with rings when he 
condescends to remove a pair of bi:and - new 
white kid gloves, in which he always shoots. 
He has a great dislike to wet and mud, and 
votes it better fun to sit at the end of a covert 
on the portable walking - stick seat which his 
valet carries (when master is not using it), than 
to tramp through turnips or deep heather up 
to his knees. Driving birds he looks on as the 
highest form of sport, though he can seldom hit 
them. Dogs, as an adjunct to sport, he deems 
quite unnecessary, and if kept waiting a moment 
whilst a wounded bird is being searched for he 
fusses and fumes at the delay, vowing the whole 
day's sport will be spoilt in consequence. Ever 
ready to hold up to ridicule the faults and fail- 
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ings of others, he is yet totally blind to his own 
defects. He is constantly drawing attention to 
his own performances, and his exclamation of, 
" I say, wasn't that a quick," or *' a long shot ? " 
is sure to greet you, should he perform either 
of these feats. 

In spite of all his bombast. Captain Bump 
is a " mean cuss " and of the stingy order ; for 
if he can by any possible means avoid tipping 
a keeper, he will do so — " On principle, sir," 
as he tells you. Altogether the swaggering 
sportsman is very objectionable, and a decided 
snob, whose room is infinitely preferable to his 
company. 

Here is an anecdote about Captain Brabazon 
Bump, who, I must tell you, belonged to the 
120th Bombay Budmashes, and was home on 
two years' furlough. He was staying at 

Mr 's, where the shooting was decidedly 

above 'the average as far as variety and good 
bags were concerned. It was not, however, good 
enough for the gallant Captain, and during his 
stay he had wellnigh exhausted the patience of 
his host and fellow-guests, and had been voted 
by men and women alike an insufferable nuisance. 
He put every one to rights on every topic that 
might be broached ; talked very big about what 
he had done elsewhere, and was really quite 
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Munchausen -like when he touched on Indian 
sport, and his feats in that line would have out- 
rivalled the celebrated baron himself. Tigers he 
had shot by the score, and always /t^^^ behind the 
shoulder; he was very particular on this point. 
Boars he had speared by the hundred ; whilst as 
for deer, bears, and small game, such hecatombs 
had fallen to his unerring aim that he had lost 
all count of them. 

On the evening in question the men had re- 
tired early to the smoking-room, and Captain 
Bump had no sooner got a big regalia under 
way than he broke forth in a perfect torrent of 
reminiscences. During the relation of these the 
butler entered and said something to his master 
in a low tone, who immediately left the room. 
After an absence of some twenty minutes he re- 
turned, accompanied by a small insignificant - 
looking man, dressed in a plain dark -grey suit 
of tweeds, and whose features were somewhat 
concealed by a heavy beard and moustache. 
This person he introduced somewhat inaudibly 

as Mr to the assembled guests, saying he 

had arrived by the last train. All the other 
men rose and greeted the new-comer pleasantly, 
remarking on the coldness of the evening, his 
long journey, &c. Captain Bump, however, con- 
tented himself with according a patronising nod 
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and " How d'ye do ? " to the stranger from the 
depths of his arm-chair, and then proceeded with 
the adventure he was relating. It was all about 
a celebrated man-eating tiger, the terror of the 
district, which the gallant Captain had, as he 
asserted, alone and unaided tracked to his lair 
and shot on foot. He was in the midst of de- 
scribing how the infuriated monster had charged 
him, how the whole country had worshipped him 
as their deliverer, and how he had got a large 
reward from Government for slaying the re- 
doubtable animal, &c., when the stranger, who 
had been watching him intently with an amused 
smile on his lips, interrupted by saying — 

" Excuse me for asking, but where and when 
did all this happen? " 

The Captain turned on him savagely — 

^' Do you doubt my word, sir ? Well, if you 
want to know, three years ago in the Jootpore' 
district — not that I suppose you know where 
that is," he added, in a sneering tone. 

" Well, I ought to," was the quiet rejoinder. 
" But tell me, was it anywhere near the village 
of Dhigaon ? " 

At the mention of this place the Captain's face 
flushed, and he strove to hide his confusion by 
busying himself with mixing a brandy-and-soda. 
He replied, however, with a stammer — 
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"Eh? Well — well — yes — yes — not far from 
there." 

" Ah/' replied the stranger ; "I thought so : 
and you must be the Captain Bump who poisoned 
a tiger there about that time, and sent in a claim 
for shooting a man-eating tiger to the Deputy 
Commissioner's office. It may save complications 
if I tell you that I was the Deputy Commissioner, 
and wished you anywhere for what you did ; for 
I was going after that very tiger myself, having 
had him marked down for some time. You were 
mistaken in supposing he was a man-eater, for he 
was a most inoflfensive animal, and seldom even 
killed village cattle. But it was a pity you 
poisoned him ! Anyhow, from investigations I 
made on the spot I was obliged to demur to your 
claim for killing a man-eater, as I could get no 
evidence to prove that the animal ever had a 
human life laid to his charge." 

Captain Bump's face was a study. He never 
said a word, but gulped down his B.-and-S. and 
left the room forthwith, and the next morning 
the breakfast-table knew him not. Only a note 
did he leave saying he was obliged to depart by 
the early morning train on " pressing business " ! 

Needless to say, his absence was not regretted, 
and all the party deemed themselves well rid of 
the swaggering sportsman ! 
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The Stupid Sportsman. 

The stupid sportsman, whom we will dub the 
Honourable Adolphus Fitzfoozle, is a decidedly 
aggravating animal. He is always doing some- 
thing foolish, and his stupidity is ofttimes more 
annoying J;han the sins of his jealous or swagger- 
ing brethren. His very look betokens inanity, 
and that hair the colour of tow, and those boiled- 
gooseberry-looking eyes tell almost plainly that 
the man has no real soul for sport. His figure, 
too, verging on obesity, and his great flat feet, 
show that he would be more at home lolling in 
the depths of an arm-chair than plodding through 
turnips, or up to his knees in heather, breasting 
a steep brae in bonny Scotland. He means well, 
however, and, like most stupid people, is very 
good-natured ; but unfortunately he has the 
happy, or rather unhappy, knack of always doing 
and saying the wrong thing at the wrong moment. 
He invariably arrives late at the place of meeting, 
and keeps every one kicking his heels with im- 
patience. Then, when he does put in an appear- 
ance, he generally carries his gun at full-cock, and 
in such a position as to afford all his companions 
an opportunity of minutely scrutinising the in- 
terior mechanism of its barrels ! He also displays 
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the most utter callousness and disregard of 
possible accident by getting over a fence with 
his gun loaded. If walking in line, he is gener- 
ally some yards either behind or in front of the 
line ; and when he ought to be loaded, ten to one 
he is not. Standing by a covert-side, should he 
chance to have a loader or companion of any sort 
beside him, he will keep up a constant strain of 
chatter, thereby not only spoiling his own sport 
by turning game back, but that of the guns on 
his right and left. Asked to shoot at a place 
where former experience tells him he will require 
at least a couple of hundred cartridges, he will 
arrive with only about fifty. The fact that he 
has brought too few does not seem to dawn on 
him till about the time when the cream of the 
shooting is to begin. Then what a to-do there 
is ! Every one is applied to to lend him some 
cartridges (which, by the by, he generally forgets 
to repay !). The beaters must be stopped till 
Mr Fitzfoozle's man goes back to his host's gun- 
room for some more, and so on. Of course all 
this is intensely pleasing to his fellow-guests, 
who are thirsting for the fray ! 

Or take a grouse-drive. We will suppose the 
moor is pretty flat, and one that requires a good 
deal of manoeuvring to bring the birds over the 
butts well. We will further suppose that the 
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state of the sky evidences a tendency to wet. 
Mr Fitzfoozle will arrive at the trysting-place in 
garments which, though of faultless cut and 
material, are from their colour more adapted for 
boating or lawn-tennis in summer than the moor, 
the said garments being of the very lightest 
shade of nondescript whitish - grey. At last, 
having ascertained that he has got his guns, his 
loader, his cartridges, his walking - stick seat 
(which the Honourable always carries), his host 
places him with strict injunctions to " keep down 
out of sight." The drive begins, and so does 
a shower. Thereupon the Honourable dons a 
white macintosh, and stands well up in his butt, 
making himself a conspicuous object in the land- 
scape, and scaring every bird away from his own 
butt and those nearest to him — much to their 
occupants' disgust and annoyance. If some birds, 
either bolder or more unwary than their fellows, 
should face his butt and give him the chance of 
a shot, he is generally so slow that he lets them 
get behind him before firing, which he does when 
the bird or birds are probably some 200 yards 
away. If out with you for a rough shoot where 
you have to work for your game, the Honourable 
will probably moon along in a nonchalant man- 
ner, with his thoughts anywhere but where they 
ought to be. As to thinking of diverging from 
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his path to try yon patch of thick stubble that 
has been left standing up conspicuous in the bare 
shaven field, where a bit of twisted wind-blown 
corn has defied the reaping-machine ; that tusr 
socky bit of grass that suggests a hare or rabbit 
may be squatting beneath it ; a bit of marshy 
ground likely to hold a snipe, or any of the 
gam ey - looking spots an observant sportsman 
would notice at once, — why, it never enters his 
head. So on he plods, like the ploughman 
"wending his weary way," and is much aston- 
ished that his companion, who has his wits about 
him, should have half-a-dozen shots to his one ! 
And now to conclude with an anecdote regarding 
our friend Fitzfoozle. 

I was out with him after duck one day, and had 
marked a good lot of widgeon down in the river. 
They were, however, in an awkward place to get 
at, and the only way of approaching them was 
by crawling for some 150 yards towards a little 
bank some two feet high that bounded the river's 
edge. After a whispered conference I went down 
flat on my stomach, and having directed the 
Honourable to imitate my movements and keep 
close behind me, I set off and began squirming 
myself along the ground. Precious hard work 
it was too. The day was bright and sunny, with 
a hard frost, and just a sprinkling of snow on 
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the ground. The frozen lumps of earth and 
stubble-points (for we were in a stubble-field) cut 
and pricked hands and knees, and progi'ession 
was laborious as well as painful. But what did 
this matter ? There were the widgeon, and our 
patience and trouble would be rewarded by hav- 
ing a good ^' whang" into them ! We had tra- 
versed half the distance, when there was a roar 
of wings, and the whole flock, some sixty or 
seventy in number, rose simultaneously. Oh 
the vexation and disappointment of that moment ! 
I felt certain they could not have seen or heard 
us. What could have put them up? I turned 
my head and glanced back. Oh, horror ! there 
was the Honourable some ten yards behind me, 
nearly erect, with only his head and shoulders 
bent, plodding on. He could not endure the 
torture inflicted by the knubbly lumps of frozen 
soil, nor the sharp pricks administered by the 
stubble - points, and so got on his feet, and 
of course had betrayed our presence. Bitter 
thoughts arose in my mind, and I fear naughty 
words rose to my lips ; but with an efibrt I con- 
trolled myself, remembering the man was my 
guest, and so contented myself with pointing out 
to him in the mildest possible manner the mis- 
take he had committed. He received the ad- 
monition most blandly, remarking that as the 
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widgeon were in the water he did not think they 
could see him! Well, after circling round for 
some time, the birds again pitched, and this time 
in a most favourable spot — viz., a long deep pool 
sheltered by steep banks. Our approach, too, 
would be further concealed by another bank 
dividing the river from the field, some five feet 
high, and which had been thrown up to prevent 
the land being flooded. This time surely we 
would get in at our game, no matter what the 
Honourable did ; and so with " hope elate " I set 
forward. When we arrived near the spot I said 
to Fitzfoozle, " Now you walk straight down to 
the bank to where you see that dark patch of 
soil, and I will keep some fifty yards to your left, 
and parallel with you ; but don't start till I get 
into my place." 

I thought he fully understood my instructions, 
so ofi* I went, and in due time we started. After 
having traversed a short distance, and when 
within some seventy yards of the bank, I saw 
that the Honourable had diverged considerably 
from the direction I had pointed out to him as 
the proper one to pursue. As this course would 
take him wide of the spot where I knew the 
birds to be, I began making signals to him to 
come nearer to me. These, however, he failed to 
comprehend, and went every way but the way 
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I wanted him to go. At last in despair I held 
up my hand to intimate to him that he should 
stop where he was, and I would come and put 
him right. To my relief he seemed to grasp my 
meaning, and gingerly I stepped towards him. 
When within some twenty yards he called out, 
quite loud — 

'* What do you want me to do ? " 

Now every one who knows anything of the 
habits of game, must be aware what an effect 
the sound of the human voice has on it, and this 
instance was no exception to the rule; for the 
first words had hardly escaped Fitzfoozle's lips 
when the widgeon rose en masse, out of shot of 
course, and winging their way to some more 
distant spot, vanished out of sight. 

This was the last straw that broke the camel's 
back, or rather the back of my forbearance, and 
I fear I gave the Honourable a bit of my mind 
on the subject of his crass stupidity — not that it 
had much effect on his rhinocerous-like hide of 
combined conceit and obtuseness, for if he did 
not say much, I am sure he thought less. 

The end of it was, that I sent my friend off 
with the keeper to one part of the river, whilst I 
pursued my way to the other. At the end of 
the day my bag amounted to six duck, a teal, 
four snipe, and a rabbit ; whilst Fitzfoozle could 
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only produce two jack-snipe, three rabbits, and a 
partridge, which latter, by the way, I had especi- 
ally enjoined him not to fire at. 

On interrogating my keeper subsequently, he 
said they had seen plenty of 
duck, but that ^* the gentle- 
man seemed daft -like, wad 
tak no trouble, and dis- 
turbed the birds by firing at 
'em when they was oot o' 
shot." The day was, how- 
ever, a lesson to me, and I 

* * No real soul for sport, '* 

made this entry in my men- 
tal note-book — viz., "Pursue not the wily duck 
with a stupid sportsman." 

s 

The True Sportsman. 

It is a relief to turn from the narration of 
the sins of omission and commission of Messrs 
Johnson and Co. to singing the praises of Dick 
Goodfellow, the true sportsman. Thank heaven, 
it has been my lot to meet with more of the latter 
class than the former, and their good deeds far 
outbalance the evil ones of such specimens as 
Captain Bump or the Honourable Fitzfoozle. 
Annoyances and vexations are transient, but 
the remembrance of a good turn, forethought. 
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and forbearance on the part of another lingers 
in one's memory whilst life lasts, and . must ever 
be pleasant to recall and dwell upon. It is need- 
less to say that Dick is a really good shot — not 
one of those men who on the strength of oc- 
casionally killing tremendous long shots earns an 
apocryphal reputation, but a good shot all round, 
both at fur and feather. You will never see 
Dick blazing away at almost impossible dis- 
tances, and yet he kills his game cleanly, giving 
them plenty of law, yet not too much. There 
is no blowing the head off a rabbit or mangling 
a bird on his part, and seldom has Velveteens 
to be called up with his dog and " Hie, lost ! " 
after a "runner." To begin with, Dick has 
generally his own dog with him, and a good 
one to boot, for he would not keep a bad one ; 
and then he "lays forrard," and so has but 
few "runners." Ah, that art of "laying for- 
rard " ! How we all wish we could attain to 
it I No blaming the birds then for coming 
such a pace down wind, abusing the pheasants 
for having such abominably long tails that we 
are deceived thereby, or any of the hundred 
and one excuses we "duffers" are prone to 
make in order to hide our want of skill and 
consequent numerous misses. Dick, too, is a 
master of tactics and strategy as far as the 
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pursuit of game goes. You will never see him 
hunting dogs down wind, and then abusing the 
poor brutes for springing birds. Neither will 
you see or hear him, when looking for a dead 
or wounded bird with his retriever, keep up a 
running accompaniment of " Seek lost. Good 
dog, good dog," &c. Far different is his mode 
of procedure. Taking his dog up very quietly 
to the spot where the bird has fallen, he gives 
a wave of the hand, or just one word — " Seek." 
Then he stands stock-still until the bird is found 
or irretrievably lost. He seems to know by 
instinct the spot where game will lie, and every 
likely spot is taken in at a glance and tried. 
It is a treat to go out with him ; everything 
is so well arranged, and all his plans cut and 
dried. His beaters and " stops " are well drilled. 
There is no delay or misunderstanding of orders, 
no shouting or unnecessary noise. Every one 
knows the part he has to play in the day's 
proceedings and performs it. He is not harsh 
or overbearing, but he means to be obeyed ; 
and any dereliction of duty on keeper's or 
beater s part, if borne in silence or with a 
curt reproof for the moment, means loss of 
employment for the future if repeated. Gener- 
ous, too, is Dick — always ceding the best places 
to others, never bemoaning his bad luck in not 
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getting a number of shots, except maybe in a 
humorous vein, such as saying " he would prob- 
ably have missed if they had come his way." 
Liberal with his game he is also, as every farmer 
over whose ground he shoots knows full well, 
as does every guest at his house ; for in each 
guest-chamber a plentiful supply of blank game- 
labels is laid out, to be addressed to such friends 
as the occupant may wish to send a few head 
of game to. Punctilious in his own observance 
of all the unwritten laws of sport, he is yet 
tolerant of those who break them, and will gen- 
erally find an opportunity of turning the con- 
versation in order to distract attention from the 
oflfender. To night -gang poachers he is an in- 
veterate enemy, and shows them no mercy, — 
arguing, and truly, that they deserve none, as 
they do not poach for love of sport, but with 
a view to satisfy their animal cravings for drink 
and pelf. To a man, however, who offends in 
this respect through an honest love of sport, 
Dick is inclined to be lenient, bearing in mind 
that there is such a thing as "manufacturing 
crime." Should he, however, catch any one red- 
handed, his few quiet and kindly but impressive 
words have generally more effect on the offender 
than fifty summonses and fines. Dick is not 
one of those who, because he personally prefers 
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one form of sport to another, decries that for 
which he has the least taste. His motto is, 
''Live and let live." As to the ridiculous theory 
that a big shoot or battue is not sport as pro- 
pounded by some, he laughs at it, knowing full 
well the care and organisation that are a sine 
qud non for such to be successful. Nor does 
he argue hotly on the rival merits of shooting 
over dogs versus driving, the use of punt-guns 
versus shoulder - guns, nor all the numerous 
vexed questions that have lately given rise to 
such controversy in the shooting world. 

Talking once to Dick, who will always be 
associated in my mind with the character of a 
true sportsman, I asked him how he would 
describe such. His reply was short, and, to my 
mind, to the point. It was as follows : "I 
think such an Admirable Crichton as you ask 
me to define ought never to do an unsports- 
manlike action ; be a lover of nature, and a 
keen observer of all birds, beasts, and fishes, 
and their habits; prefer quality to quantity in 
his game ; be a fair shot, think of others, and 
though he may have his own opinions, take 
as his motto, 'Bear and forbear.'" 

I think few will differ with his definition. 

One short anecdote of Dick, and I have done. 
We were both staying with a friend who had 

VOL. II. L 
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some very good rough shooting, and besides 
ourselves and our host there was a youngster 
out — a very promising shot, and as keen as 
mustard. We will call him Parker. After 
lunch we were to try some noted woodcock- 
coverts of scrub -oak that clothed both sides of 
a winding dell. Young Parker was very anxious 
to kill a few woodcock, having only shot some 
half-dozen in his life. Just before lunch, how- 
ever, some mishap occurred to the breech-action 
of his gun, and that weapon, which had been 
doing good service all day, was rendered useless. 
We all sympathised with the lad, whose face 
fell as he bemoaned his bad luck; but nothing 
could be done. We had none of us a second 
gun out, and we were too far from our friend's 
house to send for another; in fact, the only 
thing to be done for young Parker, as he him- 
self suggested with a somewhat wry face, was 
for the unlucky sportsman to join the beaters 
or mark. Now I knew Dick had for some 
time been looking forward to this day, for he 
was " nuts *' on woodcock. What was my sur- 
prise, therefore, at lunch to hear him ask our 
host what time the post went out, and on being 
told the hour, reply, "Well, Im very sorry, 
old fellow, but I must get back, as I have some 
letters that won't wait till to-morrow." 
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In vain we all expostulated, and told him " his 
letters would keep ; one post would make no 
difference," &c. Dick was firm ; he must go. 

"By the by, though,*' he said, as he lit 
his pipe and we were preparing to move 
off, " Parker, you may as well take my gun ; 
and," he added, laughing, "mind you hold it 
straight." ^ 

Profuse and grateful were the thanks showered 
upon him by the jubilant youth, who, putting 
the gun to his shoulder, vowed "it fitted him 
to a T." 

We then started and took our places — ^young 
Parker in the centre, our host on the left, and 
myself on the right. A right merry time we 
had too. There were a good many cock in, a 
fair sprinkling of pheasants, and just enough 
rabbits to break the monotony of toujours he- 
casse et faisan. From my position on the top 
of the dell I could see Parker carrying out 
Dick's instructions as to " holding straight " to 
the letter. Rocketing cock pheasants, swiftly 
darting bunnies, and twisting woodcocks he add- 
ed to the score with hardly a miss. At last, as 
he made a long and very difficult shot, scoring 
his seventh woodcock, I heard some one behind 
me exclaim sotto voce — 

" Well done, youngster ! " 
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I turned to see who the admiring beater 
was, and beheld Dick ! 

Holding up a forefinger in warning, he said, 
" Hush, old man ; don't say a word, and please 
don't split upon me. I wanted to see how the 
lad would shoot with my old tube." 

"Why, Dick, you rascal,'' I returned, "how 
about those letters?" whilst a shrewj^ suspicion 
that the said letters were pure fiction on his 
part flashed across my brain. 

" Oh, bother the letters ! I must see this 
bit of the covert shot out, and then I shall 
have plenty of time," was the smiling rejoinder. 

"This bit of the covert" took a good half- 
hour more ; and then as Dick, after enjoining 
the strictest secrecy on me, strode away towards 
home, I could not help remarking to myself — 

"There goes the best fellow in the world, 
and a true sportsman !^^ 



FISHING. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



MY OLD FLY-BOOK. 



With the river in spate, and the land covered 
with snow, the future is dim and untrustworthy, 
and the present hateful. What shall we do, 
then? Dip into the pages of the past? Ay, 
that is the only comfort left to us. There the 
elixir will be found. We will fight our battles 
o'er again, remembering all our triumphs, and 
consigning to oblivion all our failures and dis- 
appointments. And how can any angler do this 
better than by turning over the parchment and 
flannel leaves of his fly-book, and handling those 
little feathered lures which have given him such 
pleasure and wrought such destruction among 
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the finny tribe ? So, come forth, old book, and 
from the hidden recesses of my memory, aided by 
some of the specimens that repose so cosily be- 
tween thy vellum leaves, let me evoke phantoms 
of the past in the shape of lordly salmon, game 
sea-trout, silvery finnock, and Salmo fario of 
iridescent hues. The fact that most anglers have 
undergone similar experiences, and may therefore 
care to have them brought back to their mind's 
eye, must be my plea for apparent egotism ; for 
do not all we sportsmen, on reading the adven- 
tures of our brethren, whether they be of rod or 
gun, saddle or spear, transfer ourselves uncon- 
sciously into their place ; fight the battle over 
ourselves in spirit, and for the nonce imagine 
ourselves the hero of the hour ? Sportsmen, too, 
ever err on the right side as far as mercy is 
concerned, and are inclined to wink at the faults 
and failings of one of the craft ; and though we 
are all so wise in our generation, and are prone 
to observe, on reading the description of some 
mistake, some fault, committed by another in the 
pursuit of an individual sport, " What a duffer ! " 
yet underlying this there is a true and honest 
feeling of sympathy ; and so, brother anglers, 
let me pray that you who read this will extend 
your mercy to the '* duffer " who pens these 
lines. 
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The mere handHng of any sporting tacHe 
brings a thrill of pleasure. It is like meeting an 
old friend again. It helps us to recall old scenes, 
old pleasures — ay, sometimes old disappointments 
— and brings before us, not by ones or twos, but 
in whole battalions, visions of past delight and 
stirring incident. With what vividness they 
flash through the brain! How the events per- 
haps of hours are condensed into a moment ! 
This is our great solace— a boon of which no 
man can" rob us whilst we live and have our 
senses. These memories are as the sun shining 
out from behind a black cloud. The cloud of the 
present brings in its train gloom and despair, but 
the sun of the past dispels all these, and casts a 
flood of light, of golden hope, of pleasant retro- 
spect, that far outbalances the more dismal side 
of the picture. Thus, as we cannot sport, let us 
write, think about it, and aid our memory by its 
adjuncts. And so, old fly-book, tenderly I undo 
the leather strap that encircles thee with loving 
embrace, and feast my eyes on the treasures (to 
me) that lie within thy bosom. Here they are, 
ranged in due gradation as to size : thunder-and- 
lightning, Jock Scott, silver doctor, dusty miller, 
gledwing, butcher, bumbee, &c. Though perhaps 
a bit torn and frayed, your colours are as bright 
as ever ; and could I but put you to the test, I 
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warrant me you would do me yeoman's service 
again. 

But your time is not now. Maybe it will come 
again. Still, as I tenderly smooth down a ruffled 
hackle here, or bind back a bit of broken wing 
there, and hold you up to the light, what a 
breath of the noble rivers ye have swum in ye 
bring with you ! I can hear the brownish amber- 
coloured water as it foams and rushes over pebbly 
reach and giant rock, till it falls seething into 
yon dark pool, and then glides calmly away in 
circling eddies, only to gather strength for 
another impetuous onward rush. I see the 
birch-clad glen through which the flood winds 
its course ; the steep bank where the feathery 
fern-fronds depend trembling over the stream, 
touching it almost with a kiss ; and the rowan- 
trees, with their crop of scarlet berries. Then, 
beyond, the purple heather-clad hills — the home 
of the red deer, the grouse, and the blackgame — 
fade gradually away till they are lost in white- 
and-purple mist as the clouds gather around their 
storm-riven peaks. All these glance before me in 
kaleidoscopic swiftness — nay, I can almost feel, 
on forehead, face, neck, hands, and wrists, the 
venomous stings of the crowd of midges that 
hover by the stream-side. The scent of the 
heather seems clearly perceptible, and outrivals 
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the aroma of the fragrant weed which we offer 
as incense at the shrine of the goddess Nicotine. 

Yes ; the whole scene is before me. The long, 
disappointing day of weary flogging till back and 
arms ached again ; the rest, the pipe, the discus- 
sion with Archie or Donald; the soft words of 
encouragement spoken by those worthies ; the 
renewed attempt, and then the keen delight of 
feeling that perseverance has at last been re- 
warded. The boil in the water as the " fush " 
rises to thy attractions, O thunder-and-lightning ; 
the short, sharp tug as I strike, and thy barbed 
point is firmly fixed in the noble kipper's lip ; the 
first furious rush of the fish ; the cruising up and 
down stream ; the exploring of its hidden rocks 
and snags ; the fit of sulks ; then the indignant 
flounce as the great, broad back shows itself on 
the top of the water ; the boring down ; the 
gradual succumbing to the influence of the butt ; 
the beginning of the end as I gently guide the 
captive within reach of the gaff ; the sharp stroke 
that embeds the crooked steel in his silvery side, 
and he is towed out on the shingly beach. All 
this flashes with electric rapidity through my 
brain, and is caused by one glance at a salmon-fly ! 

And you, O dusty miller, how you bring before 
me that wretched day when, after a prolonged 
fight, and victory seemed within my grasp, the 
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membrane of the salmon's jaws proved too tender 
to resist your hold, and I saw my conquered five- 
and-twenty pounder sink slowly down to the 
bottom of the shallow water beneath my very 
feet, then give one wriggle of his broad tail, and, 
shooting out into the stream, vanish from my 
sight, leaving me, if not a wiser, yet a sadder 
man ! Are any moments more full of blank 
despair than these votive oflferings to Tantalus ? 
We will not dwell on them. But these bits of 
bad luck, I think, remain as firmly impressed 
on our minds as those which have a more suc- 
cessful issue. Shall we therefore entirely discard 
them ? No ! for they bring with them lessons 
that we may profit by. Next time maybe we 
will be more gentle, or quicker, or do some- 
thing that we omitted on this occasion ; and so 
it will bear fruit, and we shall reap our reward, 
for we are none of us too old to learn. 

Little double-hooked butcher, you too have a 
tale to tell, and your frayed loop of gut tells 
of that fight with a lively fish in a rushing 
stream, when we really thought that we had 
on something bigger than a fresh-run 6-lb. grilse, 
until he leapt high in air, showing his silvery 
sides, and then tore up stream like a race-horse, 
making the line hiss, even through those tum- 
bling, foaming waters. We can see even now 
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the little pert white -waist coated dipper as he 
sat on a rock, jerking his tail and evidently 
eyeing us with amusement ; for maybe he noticed 
our agonised expression as our captive neared 
a great rock that stood sentinel in mid-stream, 
and round which we feared some evil impulse 
would make him endeavour to entangle us. But 
the bonnv fish scorned to take such a mean 
advantage, and, like a gentleman, allowed us to 
turn him down -stream once more, and guide 
him into that long, dark pool, where we got 
on more equal terms, and where he yielded up 
his life. 

There is something in the very look of salmon- 
flies that makes our pulses throb if we have ever 
used them, and as my eye wanders over the 
pages which they brighten with their gaudy 
colours, I am tempted to detail event after event 
connected with them. But I must put on the 
gag and stop, or there will be no room left for 
others. So let me turn over a page or two. 

What are these ? Alexandras ! " Nasty poach- 
ing things ! " No, my friend, not quite so bad, 
though I am bound to confess that there is a 
certain amount of resemblance to them. But, 
look you, that long double-hooked white body, 
with peacock -tail bound on with silver tinsel, 
is no Alexandra. It is a dandy, and a fly much 
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used in tidal waters in Aberdeenshire for the 
capture of sea-trout and finnock. What it re- 
sembles in nature I know not. Or, for the 
matter of that, what does a salmon-fly resemble ? 
I am told it is supposed to be an imitation of 
the sand-eel ; and this, I fancy, must be the case, 
for out of the influence of the tide fish seem to 
disregard its attractions. So, I pray you, hurl 
not the accusation at me of employing poaching 
dodges, for in Aberdeenshire the dandy is much 
in vogue amongst anglers, both high and low ; 
and as to the fact of employing it, it may truly 
be said that they all use it. Good fun I have 
had with you little dandies when the tide was 
low, and the fish were ravenously on the feed, 
coming at you almost at every cast. But ye 
bring before me a far different scene. Banks of 
mussel and seaweed-covered ooze, bare sand-hills, 
covered here and there with patches of coarse 
bent-grass ; a dreary landscape, with a strong 
smell of brine in the air, whilst away at the 
mouth of the river is heard the dull roar of the 
North Sea waves, as they break in a sheet of 
foam on the sandy shore. The cry of the curlew 
and oyster-catcher, and the shrill note of the 
sandpiper, take the place of the crow of the 
grouse and the bell of the stag. Blue water 
is exchanged for the dark, peat-stained stream. 
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and a flat, dreary champaign is substituted for 
the heathery hills. The dull and prosaic take 
the place of the romantic. But still sport, the 
essence of our enjoyment, remains, and though 
our prize may not be so lordly as Salmo solar y 
he is not to be despised. Is it not said that if 
you cannot be the rose, the next best thing is 
to live near it ? So if we cannot have salmon- 
fishing, let us be content with the capture of 
his first cousins, the sea-trout and finnock. You 
recall many pleasant days, little fly, and as such 
I prize you. Some day before long, I trust to 
put you to the test again, and I doubt me which 
of us will then enjoy ourselves the most. 

And here we come to a whole array of loch- 
flies, mostly of sober wing and gaudy body. 
Pleasant visions, too, do they recall of mountain- 
girt, island - dotted lakes, wooded banks, and 
rush-fringed shores. Look at this one with the 
gut passed through a bit of paper, on which 
is noted this brief commentary, "Dupplin, a 4- 
pounder." Pattern as follows : " Body, green 
wool with crimson tip; red hackle, teal -wing." 
How that day comes before me ! The bright 
hot June sun, with not a breath of wind; the 
dusty drive out to the little loch embosomed 
in a pine- wood ; the fragrant smell of dog-roses 
and other wild flowers; the pitying glance of 
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the keeper as he greets me, and in his own 
mind characterises me as a lunatic to dream of 
fishing in such weather, and his prophecy " that 
the fushing wad be na gude at a' the day ; " 
the waiting, and had I been a nautical man the 
probable whistling, for a breeze; the pleasant 
chat and discussion of sport and things in 
general ; at last the faint puff of wind that 
rippled the water, and induced us to try ; the 
casts that brought one, two, three good fish 
between 1^ lb. and 2 lb. to book in quick suc- 
cession; then the fly taken quietly, and as 
quietly walked off with by a veritable monster 
into a submerged bank of weeds and rushes ; 
then the sharp tug, the downward plunge, the 
scream of the reel, and the varied gyrations 
of the 4 -pounder, who for fifteen minutes did 
all he knew to get free; and the feeling of 
exultation as the landing-net was deftly slipped 
imder him, and he was deposited in the boat, 
a true Levenensis. A rare good day this, and 
one to be marked with a red letter; for did I 
not capture nineteen trout weighing 28^ lb. 
when all seemed so adverse at starting? 

Surely the angler's motto should be Nil 
desperandum ! 

Other flies appeal too for notice, for they record 
days on lovely Loch Lomond, or wild Auchanalt, 
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and many another noble sheet of water; but 
the lures of Salmo fario are asserting their 
pretensions, and we will turn to them. What 
a variety, to be sure ! A fish who would not 
accept one of these would, indeed, be hard 
to please. March - brown, partridge - spider, red 
hackle and yellow body, blue upright, green 
gnat, olive quill, harelug, and woodcock -wing, 
black Jock, are all here, and with many others 
have each their story to tell : some, of trout 
captured in the south and west of England, 
in streams which flow through an essentially 
English landscape, where the rich herbage and 
luxurious vegetation all testify to a milder 
climate ; others, in brawling mountain burns in 
the Highlands, or in the streams of Buchan. 
But in all these they have been successful, 
though perforce at times their allurements have 
been disregarded. Some, too, of these little 
trout-flies have even nobler fish connected with 
them; for have not those little olive quills 
brought many a bonny sea -trout to bank in 
the autumn, when all other lures were disre- 
garded by the capricious gentleman that at last 
succumbed to their fascinations? Does not this 
light snipe -wing- dressed spider recall to me a 
day when I managed to fill my creel, and other 
and more experienced anglers had to be content 
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with half-a-dozen quarter -pounders? And yon 
little green gnat ; how well I remember that 
warm afternoon in July, when the whole morn- 
ing's exertion had only produced a dozen or so 
of mediocre trout, and then not a rise did I get 
for some hour and a half ! How I remember loop- 
ing three on to my cast in despair, and my 
surprise and delight as the fish then rose to 
you thick and fast, and I hauled them out as 
quick as I could ! But did not one of you play 
me false with that big trout? He was nearer 
3 lb. than 2 lb. (a size seldom attained in our 
river), as I saw him for a moment leap up and 
display his bright golden belly. How gingerly 
I played him down that bit of rough water, 
and how carefully I guided him past that ugly 
projecting snag, and after some quarter of an 
hour was congratulating myself on the thoughts 
of at last getting a real good thumper, when 
the rod -point straightened out, and the gos- 
samer cast, minus my fly, floated idly back on 
the pool which a moment before it had cut with 
such sharp rigidity ! 

But one more of my little favourites will I 
ixotice, and this because it deserves mention, for 
is it not the hero of a 6^ lb. grilse killed with 
fine gut on a little 10 -foot trout -rod? Yes, 
that was indeed fun, and a perfoimance of which 
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the " duffer " is very proud. How clearly I see 
every rush and blade of grass reflected in the 
long still pool, where I was wetting my line 
preparatory to fishing a nice little bit of broken 
water formed by the weir at its lower end, and 
with as much idea of catching a salmon as the 
man in the moon 1 The line is cast carelessly, 
more line given out twice, then there is a sharp 
tug that jerks the rod's point down almost to 
the surface of the water, and I know I am into 
something good. That fish cruised up and down 
the pool, giving sharp ruggs that threatened 
instant destruction to my frail tackle ; he ran 
out nearly every yard of line over and over 
again, and yet refused to show himself; but at 
last perseverance and gentle handling won the 
day, and with great difficulty I managed to guide 
him under some wooden piles which protected 
the bank, and where a real friend in need, lying 
flat on the ground, managed to tail him. How 
vast was our wonderment when, directly the fish 
was on land and the strain relaxed, the hook 
came out of his mouth ! Is not all this writ on 
the tablets of my memory? and do not you, 
trusty fly, with your sober but marvellously 
blended hues of brown and buff feathers, and 
tiny gold -twist round the body, bring it all 
vividly before me? 

VOL. IL M 
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And now the volume must be closed — with a 
sigh perhaps, but a sigh of happy recollection ; 
and worn and frayed though you be, old book, 
you contain treasiu^s for your owner worth to him 
untold gold, for are not happy memories "far 
above rubies " ? Such memories you have brought 
back, ay, and ever will as long as eye can dis- 
tinguish a quiUed gnat from a blue upright, 
or whilst trembling hand can yet knot a cast 
and loop a fly. Though no words except blxured 
pencil-notes can be deciphered on your parchment 
leaves, the legend " Litera scripta manet" might 
well adorn your title-page, and imbue another 
and a younger owner with a love of the gentle 
pastime of the angle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE UGIE AS A SALMON-RIVER. 

From the capture of the modest trout in this 
river to that of his more handsome congeners, 
the game sea-trout and the silvery finnock, and 
thence upwards to that of the lordly salmon, is 
but a couple of steps in the art of angling. 
Steps they are, however, which to some prove 
toilsome and steep. Now I have no pretensions 
to be a good fisherman, for I am not. Where 
trout do not want very great skill displayed in 
their capture I can make a fairly good basket ; 
but if I were put down to catch one of those 
doubled-distilled, leary rascals in the clear waters 
of a chalk stream, it would take me " a month 
of Sundays" to accomplish my object. I have 
killed a few salmon, but very few compared to 
what other men have, for my opportunities have 
not been many. Those I have landed, however, I 
have killed by what I consider the only fair and 
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legitimate means — viz., with the fly. Numbers 
of fish whose capture one sees recorded in the 
papers meet their fate by other means. Take, 
for instance, the Galway fishery. There nearly 
every fish is killed with a prawn, or, horribile 
dictUy the even more ignoble practice of *' snatch- 
ing." On the Trent they are caught with a 
worm, and such, alas ! is the case on many 
another river. I know a case of a porter at 
one of the small railway stations near the river 
Don having been given permission by the local 
proprietor of the water to fish for salmon. Some- 
how this man invariably got fish when the laird 
could never get a rise. The secret, however, 
came out at last. A friend of mine one day saw 
eleven splendid fish in the station office, caught 
that morning by the aforesaid porter. Being in- 
terested in the matter, he inquired what pattern 
of fly they had been killed on. " Oh, just a bit 
red flee," was the unconcerned answer. " One of 
Garden's?" (Garden is the name of a well- 
known gunmaker and fishing-tackle maker in 
Aberdeen.) *'0u ay, that's just it," replied 
the porter, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
*' It's just the garden flee I take 'em a' wi', 
but ye munna tell on me, Captin'." Needless 
to say the "Garden flee" was the loathsome 
worm. 
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I am induced to make the following remarks 
on account of a paragraph or two that appeared 
in some of the sporting papers not long ago. 
In one of these the writer says : " Those who 
underrate the merits of the Ugie as a salmon- 
river seem to lose sight of the fact that it is 
a very late stream, and that the fishing of 
the early season (which is good) consists en- 
tirely of finnocks, large sea-trout, and brown 
trout." 

Now it is perfectly true that it is a late stream, 
but, as far as salmon-fishing is concerned, it is not 
*'good" at any time, for the reason that it is a 
small river ; moreover, if the water is low (as it 
frequently is) fish cannot ascend beyond a point 
some two and a half to three miles from the sea, 
and of many of the fish caught there if you in- 
quire, ** Was it a clean fish ? " you will generally 
be met with the reply, " Well, as clean as we get 
them at this time of the year here^ Now, does 
not this speak for itself ? I know of many fish 
taken in the spring which certainly are not clean. 
Most of the salmon and grilse, besides sea- trout 
and finnock, are caught with worm at night, and 
I know for certain that many fish taken about 
the beginning of October are so caught. A few, 
no doubt, are taken with fly; but for one thus 
captured, at least half-a-dozen are taken by the 
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less legitimate means. I know of one angler 
who told me himself that he "never used the 
Jiee^ always the bait," and I think he caught 
during the season more fish than all the other 
rods on the river put together. He seldom fished 
by day, but as the shades of evening began to 
fall he would come out with the bats, and fish 
far on into the night, seldom without good 
results. This man in one season was credited 
with having caught 7 cwt. of fish I 

There are many other men who also fish at 
night with fly. Now this system of night and 
worm-fishing plays old gooseberry with the fish- 
ing of those who employ the fly by day. Fish 
get so worried and pricked that they will not 
look at you by day, though the river may be full 
of them. One man I heard of, fishing at night, 
owned to having had fifty-Jive rises, and only 
landed eight sea-trout and finnock ! I believe 
myself that if worm-fishing and night -fishing 
were prohibited, the Ugie would, for its size, 
afford excellent sport. 

Another reason that militates against good 
sport is the number of rods on the water, when 
the short distance fishable (except after a spate, 
when the higher pools hold fish) is remembered — 
viz., some three miles. On this stretch I have 
often seen from ten to fifteen rods at work 
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during the day, and when it is remembered 
that as soon as they stop the night -fishers 
begin, it will be scarcely wondered at that the 
fish are shy, from the constant worrying they 
get. 

As an instance, one day, about the time al- 
luded to, I was fishing the broad pool called the 
Cruive Pot. Into this a nice stream runs, and 
fish generally lie at the tail of it, and close 
under some large rocks on the south bank which 
jut out into the water. I fished the stream 
carefully from the north bank with a small 
"butcher," and rose a nice grilse, which came 
short. I gave him a few moments' rest and then 
tried him again. No go. Changed fly to Jock 
Scott; he would have none of that. Then a 
bumbee was offered; declined with thanks. So 
I thought I would leave him alone for a bit, and 
as no other rods were in sight (a rare thing), I 
walked lower down to try another pool called the 
Meadow Pot. This I fished carefully, but got no 
offer from salmon or grilse ; so putting on a cast 
of small trout-flies, I succeeded in getting a 
couple of sea- trout about 1^ lb. each. Then I 
went back to the Cruive Pot. What was my 
disgust to find another angler just coming away 
with a 6 -lb. grilse, caught with womiy off the 
rock I have mentioned ; mighty pleased with 
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himself, too ! " Well/' I thought, " never mind ; 
there are lots of fish up the river, I may yet 
have luck." Figure to yourself, my friend, as 
our Gallic neighbours would say, my delight and 
gratification, when I had fished about half the 
stream, at seeing two more wormers come to the 
rock opposite me, put on their loathsome lure, 
seat themselves at either end like birds of evil 
omen, and flop in their worms. I will pass by 
the unsportsmanlike conduct of doing such a 
thing when another man was fishing the water. 
Well, I fished every inch carefully, but without 
result. As I was preparing to reel up and take 
my departure, a sad and disappointed man, lo ! 
from within six inches of where my fly had a 
moment before danced and jerked in the most 
fascinating manner, I saw a fish hop up, a rod 
bend, and a cry from one of the birds of ill 
omen, "A'm in till yim." Too true, he was, 
and, moreover, landed the fish, a nice 7-lb. clean- 
run grilse. Now, I will ask any real angler. 
Is this sport? 

And now for a short description of the river, 
its best pools, and the best flies to use. Let not 
the reader imagine that the Ugie presents any 
of the features of a brawling mountain-stream, 
dashing and foaming along over giant boulders, 
through heather and birch-clad glens, or romantic 
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scenery such as is generally associated with the 
Highlands of bonny Scotland. It is far from 
attaining to such an ideal. At the best it can 
only boast of being a dull, prosaic little stream, 
assimilating in its character with the district 
through which it flows — to wit, the much-abused 
Buchan. Not that I, for one, bear any ill-will 
towards Buchan. I do not ; for it will ever re- 
tain a very warm corner in my heart, and I 
shall look back on the days spent in it as some 
of the happiest of my life, and as some of the 
most sporting. But truth compels me to confess 
that from a scenic point of view Buchan is not 
attractive, and though its inhabitants are honest 
and true as steel, there is something in the 
brusqueness of their manner that does not 
impress a stranger favourably. Once make 
friends with them, however, and I promise you, 
foi de gentilhommey you will have no cause to 
regret it. 

Let us now trace the course of the river from 
its mouth at Buchanhaven, near Peterhead. The 
first pool that commands our notice is the CoUey 
Burn Pool. This is close to the sea, and is of 
considerable width, and therefore only fishable 
by wading at low water. It derives its name 
from a little stream that descends through a 
narrow valley from the Howe of Buchan. Ex- 
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cept for finnock it is not worth attention, and 
any one trying for these fish will find that they 
lie mostly in the channel of the river, which runs 
nearest the southern bank. Proceeding upwards, 
a stretch of rough water, broken by numerous 
projecting rocks and boulders, brings us to Scott's 
Pool. This is the first pool where salmon are wont 
to rest, and a deep, dark, sullen-looking pool it 
is. On the northern side a steep rock projects 
outwards into the stream, and fishing this side 
is somewhat awkward, but here the fish mostly 
lie. Scott's Pool is a long and sluggish stretch 
of water, and unless there be a good stiff breeze, 
it is not of much avail wasting time over it. The 
river here bends slightly westward, its course 
being broken by a fairish stream at intervals till 
Inverugie Bridge is reached. Below this there 
is a good pool when there is a fair amount of 
water in the river : when low, however, and there 
is but little stream on, fish will not rise. It is, 
like most pools on the Ugie, of small size, and 
such as would be viewed with contempt by most 
salmon - anglers, particularly by one who had 
fished the noble Don or Dee. The river, before 
passing underneath the bridge, divides, forming 
two narrow streams. Above the division the 
water is all broken for about a quarter of a mile, 
forming the very heau ideal of trout and sea- 
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trout water, and as such it is excellent, its swirl- 
ing streams, eddies, and rocks forming holds such 
as these fish delight in. The northern bank is 
steep and wooded to the water's edge, and there- 
fore it will be found most advisable to cast from 
the southern side. From the top of this stream, 
where it breaks out from a long, weedy, rush- 
fringed pool, extends for some 300 yards the 
Meadow Pot Pool. The southern bank is wooded, 
and though it is possible to cast from it, this 
is not an easy task, except to a most expert 
angler. Added to the difficulty of playing a fish 
caused by the overhanging branches of trees, the 
so-called pathway that runs along the water's 
edge is simply abominable — holes, rocks, and 
quagmires present traps to the unwary at every 
step ; and when your whole attention is devoted 
to the fish at the end of your line, why, the 
" fool " at the other end is somewhat apt to come 
to grief The northern bank, on which lies the 
meadow from whence the pool takes its name, is, 
however, quite open, and is therefore the best to 
cast from. A capital pool this for finnock and 
sea-trout ; but though of some extent in length, 
it is yet rather narrow withal. N,B. — This pool 
is much fi^equented by the wormers. Between 
this and the Cruive Pot Pool the river is divid- 
ed into three narrow channels of rushing water. 
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At the top of these, and at the lower end of the 
Cruive Pot, are the old cruives from whence the 
pool takes its name. 

This Cruive Pot Pool seems to be the first 
real resting-place of fish on their upward journey, 
and is generally crammed full of them. Of good 
size it is, too, with a fairish stream flowing into 
it. But, oh, the Cruive Pot has many heart- 
burnings and disappointments to answer for. 
Sluggish and dark are its waters, and there is 
something in them that deters the bonny fish 
which lurk in its depths, and are so fond of 
exhibiting their proportions with a mighty splash, 
as if in very defiance, from accepting the most 
artfully and delicately tendered attentions in the 
shape of a fly. Worm, worm, worm, I fear, is 
the secret ; or is it that its placid bosom is so 
seldom ruflBed by the breeze that all we anglers 
love ? The fact remains, however, that, except 
to the wormer, it is a snare and a delusion. 
And, here at the Cruive Pot Pool the influence 
of the tide ceases. Maybe this also may have 
something to do with the refusal of fish to take. 
At the top of the Cruive Pot, on the southern 
bank, a rock juts out at the tail of a stream. 
Here the fish mostly lie, and this is the spot I 
have alluded to where my patience and temper 
were sorely tried by a "wormer." Trending to 
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the right, under a high and partially wooded 
bank, the river curves round to an old stone 
bridge, and at this point is all the shallow, 
rough, and broken water. There is one small, 
very narrow pool, about half-way up, just oppo- 
site a spot where some fish-breeding ponds once 
existed. These, however, have, I regret to say, 
been given up. On rare occasions a " happen- 
ing" fish may be taken in this pool, but, like 
most Ugie pools, it has the besetting fault of 
narrowness. The broken water continues for 
about 300 yards above the bridge up to a weir, 
and then we reach a broad dark pool, called 
Pot Sunken, immediately below the old ruins 
of Inverugie Castle. This and Ravenscraig, 
another crumbling old keep higher up, are by 
far the most picturesque spots on the Ugie ; 
in fact, the only ones. 

Should the fish not be taking, the angler may 
do worse than lay aside his rod and explore 
these old ruins. This venerable pile was built 
about 1380, and originally belonged to the 
Cheynes of Ravenscraig. From their hands it 
passed by marriage, about the sixteenth century 
(when the present castle was built), into those 
of the De Keths or Keiths, who subsequently 
became the famous Earls Marischal. The last 
of this family who owned Inverugie was im- 
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plicated in the Rebellion of 1715, and had to 
flee the country. He found an asylum at the 
Court of Frederick the Great, with whom he 
became a great favourite, and is said to have 
been the only man that great soldier ever cared 
for. With his brother, the famous Field-Marshal 
Keith, who was killed at the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, the line terminated, and thence passed 
into the family of the present owner. Colonel 
Ferguson of Pitfour. A ramble over the ruined 
remains of Inverugie will amply repay the un- 
successful sportsman ; and should he be gifted 
with imaginative powers, he may derive much 
amusement by picturing to himself the scenes 
that took place in the " good old days " in the 
neighbourhood. He will people the courtyard 
with a crowd of armed retainers, hear the clash 
of steel, see the war-horses champing their bits 
preparatory to being ridden out on some foray ; 
see too, perhaps, a procession winding away from 
out the castle gate to Hangman's Hill, where 
a short and sharp shrift was awarded to crim- 
inals, or any who in the old feudal days passed 
as such in the eyes of the laird. Ah, what 
tales these old ruins could tell us if they could 
only speak ! But now all is silent within 
their crumbling walls. The bold, unscrupulous 
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spirits that once held high revelry within them 
— fighting, feasting, and drinking — are but 
dust, and their sole tenants a colony of noisy 
jackdaws. 

But I am writing of fishing, and have no 
business to trespass on the domain of the anti- 
quary ; so let us away again to the river -side. 
Pot Sunken is a large pool — the largest on the 
river — and parts of it are. unfishable except 
from a boat. Dark and sullen, too, it is, the 
southern bank fringed with weeds and rushes, 
the northern wooded to the water's edge, 
whilst above it towers the old castle. A 
fairish pool this, but utterly useless except in 
a stiflf breeze. 

A long stretch of broken water past a mill 
brings us to Eavenscraig Pool. This part of 
the river — viz., from Pot Sunken — is on the 
northern bank deeply wooded, and fishing from 
that side is impracticable. At the lower end of 
the Craig Pool, as it is sometimes called, there 
is a sort of dam, owing to some of the stream 
being here diverted into a "lead," or channel, 
to work the mill before mentioned. This Craig 
Pool, though most diflficult to fish, is certainly 
the best on the river. On the southern bank 
the ruined Castle of Bavenscraig, the type of 
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an old feudal stronghold of the Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture, surmounts a pile of rugged 
rocks, rising from the midst of a belt of trees. 
These latter extend to the water's edge in places, 
and make the task of casting as well as running 
fish one of no slight diflSculty. On the opposite 
bank a great slab of dark rock comes sheer down 
to the water, and close to this, between it and 
a big sunken boulder, the fish mostly lie. The 
remainder of this side of the river consists of a 
steep broom and bracken covered bank. Thence 
upwards an expanse of streamy water extends 
to a dam or weir above Stone Mill, where fish 
may be seen leaping by the score. The water 
here foams and eddies in a most taking-looking 
fashion, and at first sight the pool seems inviting, 
but an attempt to rise any of its denizens will 
probably result only in failure and disappoint- 
ment. Thence on to the junction of the two 
Ugies, North and South, at the Haughs of Rosa, 
is about five miles from the mouth of the main 
river, the river winding through uninteresting 
country a mile or so below Longside. But this 
part of the river is now, I believe, reserved by 
the proprietor, so I shall not touch upon it. 
Above the junction and on both streams a fish 
may be got occasionally in the autumn, but in 
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the spring clean fish seldom get as high, and 
the river swarms with kelts. These foregoing 
facts, therefore, will show that it is hardly worth 
while to wet a line in them. 

As to flies, the patterns most in favour are the 
Jock Scott, silver doctor, butcher, thunder-and- 
lightning, and bumbee. There are also several 
local flies, the best of which is called the Ravens- 
craig. The natives adhere to small flies ; but the 
most successful fair angler I knew — by this I 
mean one fishing with fly only — used good, 
large, gaudy flies, and he assured me he found 
them much more killing than those of smaller 
pattern. 

From the facts related above it will be clear 
that though the Ugie contains plenty' of fish, it 
cannot aspire to rank high as a salmon -river. 
What it might do if worm and night fishing 
were abolished, and salmon - passes erected at 
the three weirs I have alluded to, deponent 
sayeth not ; but I believe in my own mind that 
under such altered circumstances the fishing 
might be very considerably improved. As it 
is, fish have no rest night or day ; and this, I 
think, accounts for their extreme shyness. That 
the fish are there is not to be controverted, but 
catching them is quite another thing. 

VOL. II. N 
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I have been tempted to write at some length 
in order to depict the truth fully to any angler 
intending to try the Ugie with a view to salmon- 
fishing, and in the hope that if such should be his 
intention, he may be saved not only the expense 
of a long journey, but disappointment at the end 
of it. I have no interest one way or another in 
the matter, and may never wet a line in the Ugie 
again, so I trust I shall not be charged with '* crab- 
bing" the river. Briefly siunmed up, therefore, 
from an angler's point of view, the two Ugies may 
be thus described : — 

For yellow trout averaging half to three- 
quarters of a pound, with occasionally a bigger 
one, first-rate. For finnock, in the spring and 
autumn, very fair. For sea - trout, from July 
onwards, ditto. For salmon and grilse, had — 
at any rate with fly. It may perhaps be argued 
by any who read these lines, and who have more 
local experience than myself, that I have run 
down the river from a selfish point of view. 
Nothing of the sort. My own endeavoiurs to 
kill grilse and salmon have, with one or two 
exceptions, been miserable failures, I confess; 
but of this I think nothing, for I do not aspire 
to be a good fisherman. I can only record my 
own impressions, and those of dozens of other 
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men who have forgotten more than I ever 
knew of the art, and the consensus of whose 
opinion, couched generally in the most vigorous 
language, was most certainly adverse to the 
Ugie as a salmon-river. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SOME BUCHAN STREAMS. 

To the angler who is content with trout, finnock, 
and an occasional sea-trout, with the chance of 
an odd grilse or salmon, the following may be 
of service. I must warn him, however, that the 
district and rivers I shall mention will not be 
at his door. His sport will involve a journey 
of several hundred miles from London, and the 
disbursement of at least a five-pound note for 
his return ticket ; or he can travel by sea at 
a much reduced rate. But even this mode of 
transit is nearly as expensive, as the journey 
will take longer, and the sea air will give him 
an appetite which he will have to pay for. This 
place, in one word, is Buchan. Buchan, be it 
known, is a district in Aberdeenshire, unlovely 
to the eye from a scenic point of view, but one 
which affords first-rate sport with rod and gun. 
And what a hunting country it would make. 
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to be sure ! How hounds would race over those 
great big fields, and the paucity of coverts would 
be sure to give you a good gallop once hounds 
were away. But if you be a lover of hound 
and horn, dispel at once all these rosy visions 
that will rise before your mind's eye as you 
crawl along in the Great North of Scotland 
Railway. The fox is hardly known by that fa- 
miliar name in Buchan ; nor does he exist except 
in very, very rare instances. He is there a " tod," 
and is, alas ! trapped, shot, poisoned, or killed 
by any other illegitimate means available. Then, 
too, if you examine the almost invisible barriers 
that divide many of the fields, you will see the 
impossibility of riding to hounds over such a 
country — for are they not composed of that 
thrice accursed invention barbed wire ? A couple 
of strands surmount almost every bank and dyke ; 
and so you will heave a sigh, and think what 
might but which cannot be. The spotted trout, 
however, is my theme, not hound and horn ; and 
so, as Shakespeare has it, 

" Give me mine angle — we*ll to the river." 

Aberdeen, the Granite City, of which its in- 
habitants are so justly proud, will be the sports- 
man's base of operations; and Mr Garden, of 
Union Street, the well-known maker of guns. 
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rods, fishing-tackle, and other sporting appliances, 
keeps a good stock of flies, dandies, minnows, 
tubes, &c. ; and if the intending angler will men- 
tion the water he intends to fish, he may safely 
trust Mr Garden, not only in the matter of 
tackle, but in patterns of flies. Having done 
this, let him telegraph to Mr J. Ritchie, Udny 
Arms Hotel, Newburgh, to ask if he has ac- 
commodation. If the reply is in the aflfirmative, 
he can then proceed there by 'bus, which will 
entail a thirteen-mile drive ; or he can go by 
rail to Ellon, from whence he will have to drive 
six miles. The river fishable at Newburgh is 
the Ythan, a first-rate stream for sea-trout and 
finnock in the spring. In the autumn it is a 
fair salmon -stream, but the fishing of this is 
always let. A few salmon run up in the spring, 
however, and tickets to fish for them then can 
be obtained of Mr Lamond, hotel-keeper, Ellon. 
Personally, however, I can speak with no author- 
ity on this point, nor on its capabilities as a 
trout-stream, though I am told it is excellent in 
April, May, and June, and that the best trout- 
water is above the railway bridge. Newburgh 
is situated near the mouth of the Ythan, and 
the finnock and sea-trout fishing capital. It is 
but a poor little village, however, surrounded by 
a dull, dreary champaign, with billowy sand-hills 
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facing it, that trend away northwards up to Port 
Errol. 

To the lover of wild life Newburgh will appeal 
irresistibly, for he will see bird-life at its best, 
both in quantity and variety. Fringing the 
sand-hills lies an extent of stunted heather and 
coarse grass, which stretches for many a mile 
towards the village of Collieston. Here the 
crow of the grouse will greet his ears, and par- 
tridges will be heard calling in the adjacent 
arable fields. The herring - gull, black -headed 
gull, and kittiwake will be seen soaring overhead. 
Curlews, sandpipers, dunlins, oyster - catchers, 
redshanks, and many other shore-birds, are present 
in numbers, uttering their wild and plaintive 
notes as they flit up and down the river. That 
poaching rascal, the " hoodie " crow, who dearly 
loves the proximity of the sea-shore, will be 
observed too frequently as he hops about inves- 
tigating the mussel-beds exposed by the receding 
tide. Sheldrakes with their gaudy plumage, 
mallard, teal, and eider-duck uttering their 
quaint wild cry, will be seen skimming along 
the surface of the water. In fact, even if sport 
is not good, if it is cold (and it generally is), if 
the fish are not on the feed, or if every condition 
to successful sport is adverse, still a day or two 
spent on the bleak shores at the Ythan's mouth 
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will not have been wasted. The best place, in 
fishing from the shore, is just opposite the bone- 
mill, where a long spit of sand lies exposed at 
low water ; and you had better be provided 
with waders. 

Between Newburgh and Ellon I believe the 
fishing is also good, and leave could easily be 
obtained by any respectable angler from the 
proprietors. But on this point I would refer any 
intending sportsman to Mr Lamond at Ellon 
aforementioned ; and if he intends trying the 
river higher up, he could not do better than 
locate himself at Mr Lamond's hostelry. Of the 
autumn fishing at Newburgh I have no personal 
experience, but I will vouch for its excellence 
in spring, when on a fairly favourable day an 
angler may count on 12 lb. to 14 lb. of bonny 
fish, and on an extra favourable day he may 
double this. 

Journeying northwards from Ellon towards 
Peterhead, the Ebrie Burn will be noticed on 
the left-hand side of the railway. A tjrpical 
little northern stream this, rippling along over 
gravelly shallows, broken here and there with 
big boulders, over which the peaty water foams 
and surges, forming charming eddies and tempt- 
ing-looking little pools. Its course lies south- 
wards from below Arnage Station till it falls 
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into the Ythan below Waukmill. A rare good 
little stream it is for yellow trout, which average 
from a quarter to half a pound each, with oc- 
casionally a bigger one ; and where it joins the 
main stream, a few of the best pools not unfre- 
quently hold sea-trout early in the spring, when 
there is plenty of water, and occasionally also 
in the autumn. It is easily reached from Ellon, 
and on a favourable day should yield three or 
four dozen nice little fish, or perhaps more. 

Farther on the line at Maud Junction we 
strike the South Ugie. The Ugie proper is 
formed by two streams, the North and the South 
Ugie, which, flowing in an easterly direction, 
unite about a mile below Longside Station, and 
fall into the sea at Buchanhaven, near Peterhead. 
These are really both excellent trout-streams, 
and the main river affords at times good sport 
with sea-trout and that lovely game-looking fish 
the finnock, which run, as a rule, from J lb. to 
IJ lb. In the autumn a good many salmon 
run up ; but they are terribly shy. This, I 
think, may be accounted for by three causes, — 
first, by the smallness of the stream, looked at 
as a salmon-river ; secondly, by the number of 
rods all eager to catch a salmon, and who, all 
day and all night, are constantly hurling some 
attraction at the devoted heads of the fish ; 
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thirdly, by the addiction of the native of the 
country to the use of the worm and night- 
fishing.^ Were the number of rods limited, 
night-fishing and the worm interdicted, and one 
or two salmon-passes erected at various spots, I 
believe the Ugie would rank high for its size. 
As matters now are, it cannot be called a good 
salmon-river. Licences to fish for salmon, sea- 
trout, and finnock are issued by Mr Ainslie, 
Taitswell, Mintlaw, factor to Colonel Ferguson 
of Pitfour, who has the sole right of fishing in 
both rivers for the migratory fish, and who is 
also the principal landed proprietor in the dis- 
trict. These cost £2 for the season ; but tem- 
porary tickets can be obtained at a reduced 
rate. 

The North Ugie is now reserved entirely by 
the proprietor, therefore I need not refer to it ; 
but I will devote a few lines to a description of 
the south river, flies, accommodation, &c. On 
this branch the angler will have the choice of 
six miles of water, all of it capital for yellow 
trout. Above Old Deer he need not go far, as 
near Bruxie, which lies beyond the ruins of the 
ancient abbey of Deer, the stream is of very 

1 Since these lines were written I believe that different arrange- 
ments have been made, and that in consequence the fishing has con- 
siderably improved. 
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small dimensions. Between this and Mill Aden 
some good fish may be picked up, and thence 
on to Longside it is really first-rate trout- water, 
and there are scarcely any bushes or trees to 
hang up your flies, try your patience, or other- 
wise impede you. To Bridge of Bellus the water 
is charming from a trout-angler's point of view 
— gravelly shallows, a few deep pools, and swirl- 
ing eddies, containing brilliant - hued, shapely, 
firm-fleshed trout. About half a mile below the 
Bridge of Bellus the river winds in a serpentine 
course through water-meadows. In places the 
banks are high, and the water sluffsfish and 
uninteresting 'to «* ; bnt here the'Lt fieh 
lie, and if you be a master of the art of dry-fly 
fishing, no doubt you will basket some trout 
nearly 2 lb. each. Personally, I am a " duffer " 
at this game, and prefer broken water and the 
drowned fly ; and so, with one or two exceptions, 
I never got hold of any of these leviathans. 
Still they are there, and only want nicety, art, 
and science to effect their capture. This de- 
scription of water continues to the junction, and 
then the main river improves as it widens out, 
though in it long stretches of unbroken water 
exist that require a stiff breeze to make them fish- 
able. Continuing downwards to Stone Mill, we 
come to a weir or dam, and below this there is 
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a lovely pool, formed by the amber - coloured 
water falling on a ledge of small rocks and 
stones. From *here down to Inverugie Bridge 
the scenery is really pretty. High wooded 
banks, and the two fine old ruins of Ravenscraig 
and Inverugie guarding either bank of the river, 
rocks and frothy streams — all appeal to the 
artist's as well as to the angler's eye. Good 
water this, all of it, for salmon, grilse, sea-trout, 
finnock, and yellow trout ; and if you condescend 
to the use of the worm, you may doubtless add 
a flat, queer-shaped "fluke" or slimy twisting 
eel to your basket. Below Inverugie Bridge 
(the big one) the water is tidal, and here some 
of the best sea-trout and finnock fishing is ob- 
tainable ; but the pools — viz., Scott's and the 
CoUey Burn — both require a stifi* breeze to fish 
with any amount of success. On a favourable 
day, if you confine your attentions to yellow 
trout, you ought to get from three to seven 
dozen nice fish, throwing in all under ^ lb., for 
of course you will be much bothered with smolts. 
When I tell you that, " duffer " as I am, I got 
one day seventy-five trout, fishing from 11 a.m. 
to 6 P.M., the best just over 1 lb., you will see 
that I am within the margin. 

And now about flies. Here is a list of a few 
good patterns. Harelug and woodcock-wing. 
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March-brown, yellow body and red hackle, par- 
tridge-spider, green gnat (gauze wing), blue 
upright (dressed spider with white tip at end 
of body), professor, olive dun, quilled gnat, blue 
dun, Sultan, black Jock. These will kill sea- 
trout, finnock, and yellow trout equally well; 
nay, an you be canny, you may even, by dint 
of tender handling and patience, kill an in- 
cautious Salmo solar on them, as I have done. 
Then for finnock and sea-trout, the dandy, which 
somewhat resembles an Alexandra, though it has 
a long white and tinsel body and lacks the dash 
of red that the latter contains, is the recognised 
lure. A minnow (Devon or small blue phantom), 
too, has often attractions for these migratory 
fish when spun in the streams, and the " creeper " 
also frequently kills well. For accommodation 
there are the North-Eastern Hotel, Peterhead ; 
Mr Benn's, at Ugie Cottage, Longside ; and the 
Railway Hotel, at New Maud. Mr Benn's is 
the most central, as from there the angler is 
within easy reach of the junction of the two 
rivers, and can either devote his attention to 
the yellow trout, or, if the time of his sojourn 
be propitious, to their more lordly cousins. Mr 
Benn, too, combines the business of making 
fishing-tackle with that of catering for his 
guests, and will prove an apt pilot to the 
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stranger, a thing not to be despised on unknown 
waters. Lodgings also may be obtained at some 
of the farmhouses in the neighbourhood. 

There is a little stream called the Water of 
Cruden, which falls into the sea at Port Errol 
(some seven miles south of Peterhead), by the 
broad sandy beach called the Ward of Cruden, 
whose south end is marked by a remarkable 
reef of rocks, named the Scaurs of Cruden, on 
which many a gallant ship has come to signal 
grief. Northwards, a line of precipitous frown- 
ing granite cliflPs extend all the way to Peter- 
head. In the vicinity of the Water of Cruden 
lies the battle-field of Cruden, where a sanguinary 
conflict took place in the year 1012 between the 
Danes and the Scots, in which the latter were 
victorious. The name Cruden is derived from 
Crofu'Dane, or Crudaney signifying " The death 
or slaughter of the Danes." All this is classic 
ground, and to the antiquary will prove of the 
greatest interest. A pretty bit of water is this 
same Cruden stream, with clear sandy bottom, 
and great boulders projecting from mid-stream, 
and well worth a visit for sea-trout and finnock, 
either early in the spring or in the autumn ; 
but for yellow trout it is comparatively worth- 
less, as no one seems to take much interest in 
it, and consequently every lazy poaching vaga- 
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bond harries poor Salmo fario mercileBsly. A 
buB runs from Peterbead daily, and by this 
means the angler will be able to reach his 
ground ; and should he miss it on his return 
journey, seven miles is no great distance to 
travel on "shanks' mare," particularly if he has 
had good sport. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

FUN WITH THE FINNOCKS. 

Have you ever had a day's finnock-fishing ? If 
you have not, and you happen to be a keen 
disciple of Izaak Walton, take my advice and 
seize the first opportunity of doing so. 

What the finnock really is, whether a mature 
or immature fish sui generis, I am not suffici- 
ently acquainted with ichthyology to inform you. 
Opinions concerning it vary to such an extent 
that it would be difficult — nay, venturesome — 
on my part to endeavour to define it in more 
general terms than by saying that it is a migra- 
tory fish, appearing in certain rivers in the spring 
and autumn. Some people opine that the fin- 
nock is the grilse, or young, of the sea-trout ; 
others hold that it is a distinct fish per se. So 
of these two theories I must leave it to my 
readers to select the one that commends itself 
as the most plausible to their minds, content- 
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ing myself with giving my vote to the latter. 
It will be sufficient to say that the finnock 
belongs to the trout tribe, is a bright silvery 
fish, weighing from ^ lb. to 1^ lb. ; takes minnow, 
fliy, and tube readily (when in a taking humour), 
and being a very game fish, it fights well and 
aflPords capital sport. With this preface I will 
proceed to give a short account of two very good 
days' sport I had on the river Ythan, in Aber- 
deenshire, in the hope that it may be of some 
use to that numerous class of lovers of the 
angle who want to combine good sport with 
cheapness. 

Previous inquiries at mine host of the Udny 
Arms Hotel at Newburgh had elicited the fact 
that the water was in good order, that there were 
plenty of fish running up, and that he thought 
we should have good sport. As the tariff of 

charges was very moderate, my friend A 

F and myself determined to go and have a 

try. Newburgh, be it known, is a small village 
near the mouth of the river Ythan, and distant 
some thirteen miles from Aberdeen. From 
thence it can be reached by means of a bus, 
which runs every day, or by rail to Ellon, from 
whence a six-mile drive will land the sportsman 
at his water. I may add, en parentMse, that 
those staying at the Udny Arms Hotel will 

VOL. II. 
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find it most comfortable, and the proprietor 
courteous and willing to do all in his power 
towards making his guests comfortable and 
getting them sport. Staying at the hotel 
carries with it permission to fish. I do not 
mention all this by way of advertisement, but 
merely as offering information to any sportsman 
who may be in want of decent sport at a 
cheap rate — a diflScult thing to obtain in these 
days. As to the tariff, I found it most moder- 
ate, our whole joint expenses — board, lodging, 
boat -hire, railway fare, and "machine" (as a 
trap is called in the North) — coming to just 
£3 for the two days we spent at " The New- 
burgh," as it is termed by its inhabitants. 
This also included some tackle which we had 
omitted to bring with us. 

It was April 9, a cold, dark, lowering morn 
ing, with a bitter north-east wind blowing and 
occasional stray showers of sleet, when we " de- 
trained" at Ellon. There we found a machine 
awaiting us, and we were soon on our way to 
"The Newburgh." The country through which 
our route lay was bare, bleak, and most unin- 
teresting; nor was our Jehu very communica- 
tive, meeting most of our inquiries as to the 
prospects of sport and attempts at conversation 
with an "Ay" or a "Na," delivered with that 
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curtness and brevity of speech that distinguish 
the dweller in Buchan. So, finding our efforts 
at sociability thus nipped in the bud, we turned 
up the collars of our coats and took refuge in 
the unlimited consumption of tobacco. What a 
weary drive it was ! for, in spite of an excellent 
road, the wretched animal between the shafts was 
not capable of greater speed than a jog-trot of 
about six miles an hour, and the old rattletrap 
of a waggonette jingled and jolted in a manner 
suggestive of its speedy dismemberment. The 
day, too, seemed to be hourly getting worse, 
whilst our impatience to be at the finnocks in- 
creased every minute. 

However, tout vient A qui sait attendre, and 
at length our patience was rewarded by our find- 
ing ourselves deposited at the door of the hotel, 
where our host greeted us with words of cheery 
encouragement as to sport. The attendant boat- 
man, too, corroborated his statements; so our 
spirits rose in spite of the dismal outlook, for it 
was now pouring with rain. A few minutes to 
unpack, don our waders and macintoshes, and 
then we faced the elements on our way to the 
boat. A short walk across the links brought us 
to the boat-house, under the lee of which we put 
up our rods and fixed our tackle, which consisted 
of a Devon minnow and a tube, which, for the 
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sake of the uninitiated, I may explain as being 
merely a bit of hollow gutta-percha tubing about 
1^ inch to 2 inches long, furnished with a flight 
of hooks. These are made in red or in white 
gutta-percha — the former colour to represent a 
worm, the latter a sand-eel. They are attached 
to the casting-line like a drop fly, with about 1^ 
inch of gut, and in tidal waters are most killing 
baits. I should explain that the mode of fishing 
is trailing your line behind the boat, which is 
rowed backwards and forwards across the stream. 
The best time is two hours before high water and 
two hours after. 

At last, all being ready and the rain gradually 
lessening, we stepped into the stern-sheets, where 
we ensconced ourselves side by side, and " Wullie," 
the boatman, commenced to pull out from the 
little creek in which the boat had been lying. 
Once in the more open water, we proceeded to 
let out line. The tide was running in strongly, 
and the wind blowing dead against it; conse- 
quently our little cockle-shell of a boat bobbed 
up and down in the most unpleasant manner, 
strongly suggestive of mal de mer. Showers 
of spray and rain, which had again increased, 
would soon have drenched us to the skin had 
we not been properly protected by waterproof 
outer coverings. However, this we did not care 
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for; we had come for sport, and sport we ex- 
pected to have, so what did a little wet matter ? 
Half an hour passed, and yet neither of us had 
felt that delightful tug which tells of having a 
fish on. Another half-hour, and matters were 
still in statu quo. " Oh ay," remarks Wullie ; 
"they'll tak soon, when the tide torns." This 
was poor consolation. The tide would not turn 
for at least another hour, and in the meantime 
we were expected to sit patiently and be made 
nearly sick with the driving blast beating straight 
in our faces, and — have no sport. I think we both 
secretly rebelled a bit, but said nothing. At 
last, when another half-hour had passed and one 
of us (I will not betray secrets and mention 
names) had certain inward qualms, I ventured 

mildly to remark to F , " I say, I think this 

is rather poor fun, don't you ? I am so cold, 
I have no feeling in my fingers or toes. Don't 
you think it would be a good plan if we went 
ashore for a bit and tried to restore circulation 
by means of lunch under the shelter of those 
boats ? " pointing to where a row of big herring- 
boats were drawn up on the beach. I think 

F in his heart concurred with my views, 

but, being the younger man, did not like to give 
in, so merely replied, " Let us have three more 
turns across the river, and then if we have no 
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luck we will do as you suggest." The words 
were hardly out of his mouth when whir went 
my reel ! My rod-point was jerked sharply down 
to the water, while twenty yards astern a white 
silvery object showed itself for an instant on 
the crest of a wave. Out went the anchor, 

whilst F rapidly reeled up and stood by 

with the landing-net. The fish, a nice sea- trout 
of about 1^ lb., fought gamely, leaping clear of 
the water several times ; but it was no good, 
he soon was in the landing-net and knocked on 
the head. After wetting " first blood " with a 
*'wee drappie," we began again, and then for 
some twenty minutes the fun waxed fast and 
furious, and constant were the exclamations of 
" I have one ! " Once or twice we each had two 
fish on at a time — one on the minnow and one 
on the tube ; and frequently we both hooked 
fish at the same moment. Owing to the rough- 
ness of the water many got oflP, however. 

At last the tide began to run out rapidly, and 
the fish were not so keenly on the feed. It was 
getting on for three o'clock, and we had break- 
fasted at about 7 a.m. The wants, therefore, of 
the inner man began to assert themselves, so we 
pulled ashore. A brisk run up and down soon 
restored circulation, and then, getting under the 
shelter of a big boat that was turned bottom 
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upwards on the beach, we discussed our sand- 
wiches, oat-cake, and cheese, &c., with true sports- 
man's appetite. Then pipes being got under way, 
fly -books were produced, and WuUie's advice 
sought as to the most killing pattern. " They're 
jist na gude at a'," remarked that worthy, in 
contemptuous tones; "ye should jist hae an 
Ythan flee." Further questioning elicited a de- 
scription of the Ythan fly — a fly which proved 
to be a similar one to the dandy. 

For the sake of my readers who may be un- 
acquainted with this piscine lure I will describe 
it. Length, about one inch to an inch and a 
half; body, white, with broad bands of silver 
tinsel wrapped round it ; back, peacock herl feath- 
ers, fastened on with a thin silver thread, and 
ending in a bunch at the tail. It is knotted 
on to the casting -line like a salmon-fly, and 
worked in a similar fashion. ''Ay, that's the 
flee," remarked Wullie, as his eye lighted on a 

dandy in F 's book ; " but it's ower big. See 

here, I'll gie ye each one ; " and forthwith from 
the crown of his cap he produced two " Ythan 
flees," as he persisted in calling them, with which 
we replaced the Devon minnows we had been 
using. 

We then moved oflP to a spot he indicated some 
quarter of a mile up stream, where the now re- 
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ceding tide showed a spit of sand jutting out. 
In the meantime WuUie was to go home with 
our morning's take. 

F selected this spot, whilst I went some 

two or three hundred yards higher up. Wading 
out some little distance to where the water came 
just above my knees, about my third cast I 
hooked a nice lively fish almost at my feet. 
Gamely he played, running out line, and leap- 
ing high out of the water, his scales gleam- 
ing like silver in the evening sun, for the 
weather had now cleared, the rain had ceased, 
the wind dropped, and all nature seemed at 
peace. But it was no good ; his bolt was shot, 
and the landing-net was slipped under a nice 
1-lb. fish. And now for about half an hour 
they began to feed ravenously. I hooked one 
nearly every cast, and had great fun. Several 
managed to get oflP, however, and when the 
cold mist began to creep up with the shades 
of evening the fish suddenly stopped feeding 
altogether. So I reeled up, well content with 
the seven silver beauties that occupied my 
creel. F had not been so successful, hav- 
ing only got three. Still, as we trudged home, 
smoking the ever -pleasant pipe, we voted our- 
selves well content with the day's work. 

Sport of any description on a windy day 
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always, I think, taxes one's physical powers 
more than at any other time; so it was not 
astonishing that, after a capital dinner, with 
just one pipe and a glass of hot toddy, we 
toddled off to bed by ten o'clock, and slept the 
sleep of the just. 

The following day was, in point of weather, 
a striking contrast. It was as pleasant as its 
predecessor had been disagreeable. A soft west- 
erly breeze, just enough to put that ripple on 
the water so dear to a fisherman's heart, made 
the tiny wavelets of the estuary dance and 
glisten in the sunlight. There was a refreshing 
odour of the sea in the air, and all nature 
seemed to be rejoicing in the welcome change. 
Punctually at half- past ten, when we had dis- 
cussed with ravenous appetites a breakfast of 
porridge, sea - trout, ham and eggs, and that 
inevitable addendum to a Scottish breakfast, 
Dundee marmalade, we shouldered our rods and 
started off to try our luck again. Wullie was 
not in a very good temper, and seemed doubt- 
ful as to our chances of sport. He "didna like 
yon beastly sun, and the wind was no' in the 
right airt," &c., &c. However, we had come to 
fish, and fish we meant to in spite of the 
weather, for we had both had practical experi- 
ence that good baskets of fish are often made 
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under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
Personally I have had excellent sport in a snow- 
storm, as well as on a hot bright day, when 
there was not a breath of wind stirring. And 
so we embarked full of hope. Backwards and 
forwards we rowed, beginning near the mouth 
of the river, and working our way upwards with 
the tide, but no responsive tug came to our most 
persuasive working of the wily minnow. After 
about three-quarters of an hour, however, I 
again was fortunate enough to score first blood, 
landing at the same time a finnock and a nice 
little sea-trout. Then sport improved, and by 
one o'clock a goodly heap of fish lay in the 
bottom of the boat. Repetition is wearisome, 
so I will not enter into details of the capture 
of every fish, nor of all that got oflP, which, 
strange to say, exceeded in number those that 
we landed ; but at last the two hours after high 
tide elapsed, and then Wullie, whose temper had 
recovered, suggested it was time to rest from 
the labours of Palinurus. It being lunch-time 
too, we were nothing loath, and landed to par- 
take of that very enjoyable meal, a sportsman's 
"snack." 

What a jolly day it was, and how all the sur- 
roundings dear to a sportsman's heart enhanced 
its delight ! Away behind us rose a chain of 
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sand-hills, on which grew the coarse bent-grass, 
broken here and there by a patch of peaty 
ground covered with short heather. The pebbly 
beach was strewed with wrack, left by the 
receding tide, whilst here and there appeared 
spits of sand covered with mussels and clumps 
of sea- weed. A field of coarse grass, amongst 
which grew many patches of rushes, suggested 
good cover for a hare or maybe a snipe. The 
half-querulous, inimitably wild cry of the eider- 
duck (for they breed here among the sand-hills 
that border the German Ocean), and the shrill 
pipe of the oyster-catchers as they winged their 
way up and down the river, were varied by the 
weird note of the curlew and the shrill note of 
the redshank ; whilst the crow of a cock grouse 
from the stunted heather, and the call of pair- 
ing partridges from the arable fields across the 
river, all made up a charming volume of bird life 
and sound which blended with the scenery, which 
to some eyes might seem flat and tame, but 
was intensely charming to us. I should perhaps 
note that only male eider-ducks were observable, 
their mates being probably engaged in attending 
to their domestic duties of incubation. Teal, 
golden eye, mallard, and shell -duck skimming 
backwards and forwards added a charm and gave 
life and colour to the scene, from a naturalist's 
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and sportsman's point of view. I may be deemed 
old-fashioned and slow, but I must confess -that to 
my mind variety in scenery, and in the species of 
animal life capable of being noted in every phase 
of sport, considerably intensifies its pleasure. 

Altogether, we were very happy and contented. 
It was a charming evening; we had had good 
sport, our appetites were satisfied, and we were 
at peace with all the world. I think even our 
most importunate creditor, if he had proflPered a 
mild request to have " his little account settled," 
would have been paid cheerfully and promptly. 
A pretty good test, I fancy, of the amiability of 
a man's temper. 

However, to return to our finnocks. We took 
up our old stations of yesterday for the evening 
fishing, and soon were hard at it. I do not 
think in the whole course of my experience I 
ever saw so many fish rising at once. The water 
all round us was simply boiling with them. 
Splashes of rising fish resounded on every side, 
whilst all along by the shore the surface was 
dimpled with those eddying circles which delight 
the angler's heart, showing him that his prey 
is on the feed. Somehow, though, the fish were 
not attracted by our lure (the Ythan fly). 
Whether they were rising at some small natu- 
ral fly or chasing the shoals of sand-eels that 
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abounded, we had not time to ascertain, for 
trains wait for no man, except he be a pro- 
digious swell (to which title we could lay no 
claim), and as we were due at Ellon Station 
soon after 6.30 p.m., and had a six-mile drive 
in prospect, we had to reel up and tear our- 
selves away, not without many a lingering glance 
behind us at the constantly rising fish. If only 
we had had time to make an autopsy of one of 
our latest victims, I think our shoulders would 
have ached from the finny burden in our creels. 
But we were well content. We had basketed 
sixty-seven fish in the two days, and on strange 
water this was not bad work. 

And now, O brethren of the angle, ye who 
toil in the grimy, smoke- laden atmosphere of 
our great cities, an you wish for a tonic, and 
for a remedy which will wash the cobwebs of 
labour fi:om your brains, take the advice of one 
who fully sympathises with you. With rod and 
portmanteau convey yourselves in a hansom (and 
mind you pick out one with a good bit of " stuff" 
between the shafts) to St Pancras, and then, 
having taken your ticket by the night mail to 
Aberdeen, dream away the hours of night till 
you reach your destination about 10 a.m. the 
following morning. A wash, and breakfast, and 
then hie you by bus or rail to Newburgh, and 
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I venture to say that if you have such good 
fun as I had — and there is no reason why you 
should not have even better — you will thank 
me for putting you on to a place where you 
can have good sport at a cheap rate. 

One word in conclusion, a hint to any who 
may wish to profit by the advice I have ten- 
dered. September and October are also capital 
months for the Ythan. The fish are then in 
grand condition, and — you have a chance of a 
salmon. Verhum sap. ! 




The '' dandy.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TROUTING ON A NORTHERN STREAM. 

The sky is dull, grey, and gloomy, with a strong 
suspicion of snow in the air ; but the coal-and- 
peat fire burns cheerily in my " den," and is far 
more inviting than the damp raw atmosphere 
outside. What is one to do ? I cannot go out 
and shoot, as I am keeping my modest bit of 
ground for the benefit of a friend who is to ar- 
rive from the South in the course of a few days. 
Fishing is all over. Happy thought ! I will 
set to work and sort my fly-book. No sooner 
has the idea occurred to me than it is put into 
execution, and the task of tidying the appar- 
ently endless confusion of hooks, gut, and feathers 
begun. This brings back reminiscences of past 
pleasant days. Not that they were many in the 
particular year to which I refer, for seldom have 
I known a worse year as far as angling pleasures 
were concerned. A late spring and backward 
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summer, with the river dead and low, are not 
the circumstances that contribute most to sport. 
Still I had a few good days, and for such one 
must e'en be thankful. The book is at last put 
into something like order, and then it occurs to 
me that a description of a day's sport on a certain 
little northern stream may not be unacceptable 
to brother anglers, who, like Othello, find " their 
occupation gone," till the budding of primroses 
and the note of the lark once more tempt them 
to the river -side. In the preceding chapter 
I described a day with the finnock and sea- 
trout on the river Ythan, and I now propose 
to devote a short space to the yellow trout on 
the Ugie. 

I have no intention of wearying my readers 
by setting forth, in the language of guide-books, 
how the river (or rather rivers, for there are two, 
the North and the South Ugie), " after describ- 
ing a tortuous course, meandering through flowery 
meads, past richly wooded banks overhung with 
picturesque ruins, falls through a narrow outlet 
into the sea," &c. ; but I mean to give just the 
plain unvarnished record of a day's sport, be- 
lieving such to be more acceptable to sportsmen 
than the most flowery language or the most 
telling bits of word-painting ; and so, mes amis, 
without more ado — 
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" We'll angle at the brook, 
The freckled trout to take," 

as sings the poet Dryden. 

One May day, on rising, I exclaimed, with 
inward satisfaction, " A decent day at last ! " 
and thereupon proceeded to rouse up my old 

friend F , who was staying with me at the 

time, and to discuss with him the advisability of 
having a day on the North river. He concur- 
ring, we were soon dressed, and after breakfast 
got into the dog-cart which was to convey us 
to our destination, Dumpstone Farm, some six 
miles distant. The day, from a fishing point of 
view, was all that could be desired. After a 
spell of unusually cold and abominable east 
winds, the clerk of the weather seemed at 
last to have relented ; for a soft warm morn- 
ing, with a gentle westerly breeze, a cloudy 
grey sky broken occasionally by gleams of sun- 
shine, and a pleasant smell of moist earth, pro- 
duced by some showers during the night, all 
seemed to point to the fact that we should have 
sport. Now it must not be supposed that this 
little North water contained the huge fine trout 
of the more favoured chalk streams : it did not. 
We were thankful for a 1-lb fish, and esteemed 
him accordingly, half and quarter pounders being 
nearer our average. Still, they were bright, 

VOL. II. P 
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game little fellows, fought with determination, 
springing high in the air, and showed first-rate 
sport, and last, but not least, they were capital 
eating. The capabilities of the Ugie as a salmon- 
river I have already described, so I shall now 
confine myself to yellow trout, taking a stretch of 
water some three miles in extent, from Nether 
Hythie to Ardlaw Bridge, as our scene of 
operations. 

After a pleasant drive, passing en route the 
picturesque village of Old Deer, with the adjoin- 
ing charming properties of Pitfour and Aden, we 
at last reached the farm where we proposed to 
put up our trap ; and permission to do this having 
been granted by the tenant, we proceeded to the 
river, and, crossing by a little foot-bridge, con- 
sulted as to future plans. F decided to begin 

about a mile down stream, whilst I was to walk 
an equal distance up ; and then we were to meet 
for lunch by two o'clock, at a spot previously 
agreed* on between us. I had covered about 
three parts of the distance I had assigned to 
myself, carefully watching the river as I stroll- 
ed along, but not a fish was moving, nor was 
any fly visible on the water. Suddenly the 
sun burst out from behind a great bank of 
clouds, and, as if by magic, its warm rays seemed 
to bring the ephemerae into life ; for, as I passed 
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a long pool, with the faintest ripple on it, its 
peat-stained surface was dimpled all over with 
circles made by rising trout. My rod was 
put together with the least possible delay, a 
cast of a blue upright (dressed spider -fashion, 
which I have found the best for all flies on the 
Ugie) and a partridge - spider quickly knotted 
on the cast of taper gut, and then I decided 
to begin at once. For, I argued with myself, 
if I do not, the rise may be over before I reach 
the spot where I had originally determined 
to commence, and that precious time when the 
trout are hungry and on the feed will be lost 
inevitably ; ergo^ I shall likewise miss the golden 
opportunity of laying the foundation of the good 
creelful of fish I have promised myself So with 
a glance of regret at the rough water higher up, 
I let out line and began. 

At my third cast I got hold of a quarter- 
pounder, which was soon landed and knocked 
on the head. Then came another and another, 
all about the same size. A fish or two next rose 
short, and then I began to be bothered with the 
little game silvery smolts, which seem invariably 
to swallow the fly and give the angler no end of 
trouble. Moving down, I continued to add to 
my basket, now getting a fish, now losing one, 
but none bigger than my original victim, until I 
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reached a spot where a broken-down old stone 
bridge formerly spanned the river. Here was a 
miniature waterfall made by the water rushing 
over the broken debris of stone and mortar, form- 
ing a rough run and widening out into a nice 
little pool. The set of the stream formed a 
tempting-looking eddy on my side, where the 
water curled round past the ruined buttress. 
This was just the place where a good fish would 
lie, I thought to myself, as the flies floated down 
with the current and were swept into the eddy. 
There was a sharp tug ; out went the line ; I 
caught a glimpse of a golden-bellied beauty, as 
he jumped high in the air, a preliminary to boring 
madly away for a mass of rushes and flags that 
grew on the opposite bank. Very good fun he 
afibrded, too, but at last he found that a ten-foot 
rod and nine feet of taper gut were more than a 
match for a 1-lb. trout firmly hooked; so, con- 
fessing himself beaten, he turned on his side, was 
speedily drawn in and removed from the limpid 
element in which he would never again disport 
himself. His wild career having somewhat 
disturbed the water, I sat down and smoked a 
pipe for some ten minutes, by which time I 
judged the finny tribe would have overcome 
their alarm at the apparently mad proceedings of 
their late brother; nor had I to go long unre- 
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warded, for three more speckled trouties were the 
result. 

Now, some hundred yards lower down there 
was a charming bit of water. A strong stream 
ran under a high projecting bank, and then lost 
itself in a long still pool, thickly fringed with 
the yellow iris, where it was easy to see at a 
glance there was any quantity of submerged 
weeds. Letting out plenty of line, I began just 
above where the rough water commenced. Lightly 
the feathered lure fell on the smooth surface, and 
went floating down in the most natural manner, 
and just as it became drowned where the stream 
was broken by a ridge of sunken rocks, there was 
another sharp tug ; the point of my rod was 
pulled nearly down to the water ; whiz weiTt the 
reel ! and I knew I was into a *^ good un." Down- 
stream he tore, without showing himself till he 
reached the pool below. I was bound to follow, 
not daring to put on any strain in such rough 
water. Here he dwelt for an instant, and then 
at the most critical moment, as I was scrambling 
along the side of the bank, thinking the loose 
earth would give way beneath me at each step, 
he shot away for the bank of weeds. I tried 
to stop him, but at that very moment my foot 
slipped, and in recovering my balance I unwit- 
tingly jerked up my rod — and — well, I lost my 
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fish. One does not often get hold of such a trout 
in the Ugie, and it took me a considerable time 
to recover my equanimity. I declare he must 
have been nearer 2 lb. than 1 lb., though I never 
saw him, in itself a convincing proof that he was 
a " socdolager," and I honestly believe it was the 
best yellow trout I ever hooked in the river. No 
doubt some of my readers who are fortunate 
enough to have killed really big trout, and are 
past-masters in the gentle craft, may smile con- 
temptuously, and say, "What nonsense making 
such a fuss about a 2 -lb. fish, even if it were that 
weight ! " To such I would only remark that the 
loss of it to me was as annoying as that of a five 
or six pounder would have been to them in the 
clear Waters of the Test, the Itchen, or any other 
stream which is favoured by the presence of 
similar beauties. 

Going on the principle that it was no good 
crying over spilt milk, or rather a lost fish, I 
regained sound ground, and proceeded to repair 
damages, for that truite maudite had carried 
away my tail fly and some six inches of gut into 
his weedy fastness, where he no doubt was in a 
terrible stew trying to get rid of it. Farther 
down, a clean gravelly shallow, with here and 
there patches of weed, yielded a couple of nice 
yellow half-pounders in the pink of condition ; 
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then beyond, a few smaller fish were taken, till I 
had worked my way down to a capital pool. At 
the tail of a rough run, where the water began to 
deepen and flow in a sort of oily, smooth current, 
a good fish showed himself, feeding in a regular 
business-like manner. No splashing or noise for 
him, or hitting them under water with his tail. 
He just shoved up his nose, and with a solemn 
" gluck " down went the fly which a second before 
had been dancing merrily over the surface of the 
stream. Kneeling down, I cast a longish line, 
and gradually brought my fly over him. Once, 
twice, and no response to my delicate attention. 
The third time, however, a little extra move- 
ment imparted to the lure gave it, I suppose, 
a more appetising appearance ; for up he came 
and took it like a — well, let us say as only a 
feeding trout is able to. Finding all his tactics 
to get rid of the unwelcome tormentor useless, he 
bored sullenly down, in the hope of finding some 
rock on which to rub off* the hurtful nose-ring 
with which he found himself embellished. Alas 
for him ! he found none ; for the pool was deep, 
with a muddy bottom, and I knew it ; so I let 
him play about, reeling in, and anon letting out 
line, till I got him exhausted and towed safely 
into port in the shape of my landing-net. A nice 
fish he proved — three-quarters of a pound — • 
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broad - backed, deep, and thick through, with 
lovely vivid pink and black spots adorning his 
sides. I presently resumed, picking up an odd 

fish now and again on my way to join F 

at lunch. He had done well, but lost several 
fish, and complained of their running into weeds. 
Of course with him, as with me, the best fish 
got off. His creel when emptied out showed 
eighteen trout, whilst mine contained twenty- 
six ; not bad work, considering. A far better 
fisherman than myself, he had not had such 
good luck; but this was attributable to my 
knowledge of the river and the spots where fish 
were wont to lie, whereas he was a stranger to 
it and the residences of its denizens. 

Then we sat down on a sunny bank beneath 
some broom -bushes covered with their shower 
of golden blossom, whilst below the river rip- 
pled and gurgled along in soft and harmonious 
tones. Overhead a lark rose, soaring to the sky, 
pouring forth its soul in sweet, trilling notes. 
Peewits dashed hither and thither, wheeling 
about and uttering notes of alarm. A dipper 
came and sat on a flat rock opposite us, showing 
his white waistcoat and jerking his tail in the 
most defiant manner. A moor - hen stole out 
from a belt of reeds, and went squattering 
away, with its long green legs hanging down. 
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in a great fright. A sullen plunge told us that 
a water-rat had dived, and presently we saw his 
little black form (they are all black up here) and 
bright beady eyes as he appeared on the surface 
and swam rapidly across to the other side, where 
he disappeared amid the stems and broad leaves 
of the iris. The sun shone out, and it was 
pleasant basking there in its warmth as we 
munched our sandwiches. 

After our modest repast it clouded over a 
little, and so we set to work once more ; but 
the fish were not on the rise as they were 
during the earlier part of the day. I picked up 
one or two ; and then the day brightened once 
more, and only an occasional quiet ring under 
the shade of a bank showed where a fish was 
feeding. At length I came to a spot where a 
clump of bushes grew on the bank — an unusual 
sight on the Ugies, where we were not much 
troubled with this fisherman's bugbear. A 
couple of branches overhung the water about 
two feet, which here flowed under a hollow 
bank. A likely - looking spot, and one not to 
be passed over, in spite of its awkward position. 
It was difficult to reach, but the attempt must 
be made, even at the expense of a fly or two ; 
so, after one or two bad shots, I managed with 
an underhand cut to put my fly just in the 
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proper place, and let it float down under the 
branches. There was no response. Again and 
again was the invitation repeated, but without 
avail, till, as I was reeling up prior to trying 
fresh fields and waters new, there was a pull, 
and I knew I had got hold of a fish. Up-stream 
he came in the most accommodating manner, 
with the line cutting the water sharply. There 
was no doubt I had got hold of another good one, 
as the little rod bent and quivered, and I felt 
that delightful " rugg-rugg-rugg " so well known 
to every angler. This game went on for some 
five minutes, and not a glimpse had I of my 
friend, when he suddenly gave in, and I found 
I had foul-hooked a half-pounder by the ventral 
fin ! He was soon out and in the creel, but 
this foul -hooking of course accounted for my 
supposing I had got hold of a bigger fish. 

By this time I had reached a spot where a 
channel or " lade " had been cut to convey water 
to the Mill of Hythie ; consequently the water in 
the main stream was very low, and hardly worth 
fishing, except in one or two spots, where some 
small pools yielded a few fish. Passing quickly 
over these, I reached the mill itself Here was 
a lovely spot. The water came rushing down 
a steep incline, making at its junction with the 
river a miniature torrent, whilst the river itself 
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flowed gently till it was joined by its more tur- 
bulent and errant branch ; then both merged into 
a strong stream, tumbling along till they settled 
into a broad, deep pool. There was a slight back- 
water formed by the two streams meeting, im- 
mediately below the little strip of land that 
jutted out between them ; and from this point 
I began my cast, working my fly down, and 
bringing it along into the deader water. Five 
nice fish I got from this spot, the last a lovely 
one of 14 ounces, which, owing to the strong 
current and my inability to follow him, gave 
me considerable play before he was finally bas- 
keted. Oddly enough, later on F caught 

his twin-brother, almost in the same spot. Be- 
tween this Mill of Hythie and Ardlaw Bridge 
there was some pretty water, sufficiently broken 
by projecting boulders to put a good swirl on, 
and with nice eddies, deep holes, and over- 
hanging banks, such as trout love to haunt. 
On my way down I saw a grilse rise, and so 
brought my little blue upright over him, knowing 
that a salmon will often condescend to take a 
trout-fly. He came to look at it, it is true, but 
would have none of it ; neither had a small Jock 
Scott or a teal- wing and red body any attractions 
for him. Finally, I saw him scuttle up a shallow ; 
so, leaving him on the chance of F hooking 
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him after a rest, I continued on my way, picking 
up a stray fish now and then till I reached Ard- 
law Bridge. 

The shades of evening were drawing in by 
then ; it was five o'clock, and as we had two 
miles to walk before we reached Dumpstone 
Farm, where we had left the cart, and as I had 
strict injunctions not to be late for dinner, I 

reeled up, shouted to F , and took my rod 

to pieces. By the time this was accomplished 
he had joined me, and then, on comparing notes, 
we found he had twenty -six trout, whilst my 
creel contained thirty-nine ; and with this result 
of one day's sport w^e at any rate were well 
satisfied. Pipes lit, we trudged along, hearing 
the partridges call, and the crow of an old cock 
grouse from the neighbouring "moss." Leaving 
some twenty trout with the worthy tenant of 
Dumpstone, in recognition of his hospitality 
to my old Buchan-bred mare, we were soon 
bowling along home behind her at a good round 
trot. 

For trout of the size I have described the 
Ugies arCj I think, unrivalled. A really good 
fisherman (which neither of us pretended to be) 
could catch any amount on a favourable day. 
The trout are not over -wary, fight well, are 
handsome, game-looking fish, and in good con- 
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dition ; and you have your choice of some thirty 
odd miles of water, of every description, on which 
to take your pleasure. Moreover, permission for 
trout-fishing is easily obtainable. Accommoda- 
tion can be obtained at Peterhead, Longside, 
or Mintlaw on reasonable terms, and from any 
of these places the rivers {which unite a little 
below Longside) are easily accessible. Altogether 
there are worse waters for a man who will be 
contented with a day such as I have endeavoured 
to describe. 



•"A g9od ^-itsf-Jly." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A DIP INTO DONEGAL. 

All through the spring and summer months my 
soul had longed for the pleasures of the angle. 
Visions kept constantly arising in my mind of 
broad mountain-girt lochs, noble rivers swirling on 
over boulders in their dark peat-stained waters, 
speaking and whispering of salmon and trout in 
a constant refrain. Yes ; in all the noise, bustle, 
and hurly-burly of London life during its season, 
such visions recurred over and over again; and 
when passing a tackle-shop, why, the result was 
a "dead point," and then the longing to once 
more hear the swish of a line and the scream of 
the reel returned with renewed vigour. 

Altogether, the temptation was becoming in- 
supportable, and at last the opportunity came. 
Business matters would take me to Dublin about 
the end of August. A fortnight there, and then 
I would be free. But where was I to go ? At 
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la»fc, as luck would have it, the following para- 
graph in the * Field ' arrested my attention : 
"'Red and Teal' will find very good sea- trout 
fishing at Dungloe throughout September. — 
J. H." An examination of a map of Ireland 
disclosed the whereabouts of Dungloe, a village 
on the north-west coast, about thirteen miles 
from Gweedore, and situated between Donegal 
and the storm-swept clifis of Horn Head. Forth- 
with I button-holed every one likely to give me 
the slightest information about Dungloe. All 
inquiries, however, proved futile. One or two 
good authorities had heard of the place, but had 
never been there ; others had never heard of 
such a spot. At last chance befriended me. 
Dining one night with a friend, I made my 
usual inquiry to the lady I had taken in to 
dinner, and who hailed from Ireland, "Did she 
know Dungloe?" "No, she did not"— fall of 
my mental barometer; but at once the quick- 
silver rose with a bound as she added, "but I 
have a friend at Letterkenny who can tell me 
all about it, and I will write to him and let you 
know the result." In due course came the reply 
from Letterkenny, and it was thus epitomised : 
"The fishing was, or used to be, very good at 
Dungloe ; plenty of white and brown trout, no 
salmon " (he was wrong there, I found out) ; 
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" good lodgings at Hanlon's, cheap ; fine wild 
country," &c. So Dungloe I resolved to try. 
It would be out of the way, something new, 
and, being little known, the sport was bound 
to be good — much better than going to any of 
the fashionable Irish angling resorts. Yes, I 
would go; so a letter was despatched to Mr 
Hanlon asking all particulars. The reply was 
satisfactory in every respect. Board and lodging, 
£2 a-week ; boatman, 5s. a-day ; tickets to fish, 
10s. a-week, or 30s. a-month ; lots offish running 
up ; and only a fifty-mile drive from Strabane ! 
fare 6s. per mail-car. This clenched the matter 
in my mind. ''To Dungloe, I w^ill go," I feebly 
rhymed to myself. In a day or two another 
satisfactory letter arrived — to wit, one from the 
lessee of the fishery, Mr Herdman — courteously 
inviting me on behalf of himself and his co-lessee. 
Major Gosselin, to fish their water free of charge. 
What kind, hospitable people the real Irishmen 
are ! and before I left the Emerald Isle I had 
ample evidence of the fact. 

During two days' holiday in Dublin I visited 
the Nanny, a little river about twenty -eight 
miles from Dublin, and excellent, I believe, for 
white trout in the spring. A bright, hot day, 
and the water dead low, produced the usual 
result — an empty creel, bar a brace of nice plump 
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^-Ib. brown trout. Then at last I was free, and 
left Amiens Street Station by the 7.30 p.m. Derry 
mail, arriving at Strabane at 3 a.m. Here the 
mail-car was waiting, and my experiences of a 
new country — a delight I had promised myself — 
began. 

I am not naturally a nervous man, but I must 
confess I was never more glad in my life than 
when I got ojff that mail-car at 11.15 a.m. It 
was pitch-dark when we started, with no lamps, 
the driver utterly reckless, and apparently asleep 
except at intervals, when he woke up to flagellate 
his poor old horse (who had been a good one), and 
to utter a wild cry that sounded like " G-a-a-n ! " 
but which was an abbreviation of "Go along 
out of that ! " The cart jolted along, swaying 
ominously from side to side in a manner that 
threatened to precipitate me into the road every 
instant. You see, I had not yet got thoroughly 
acclimatised to an Irish car. Her Majesty's 
mails, in the shape of huge parcel-post hampers, 
kept digging into my back ; and altogether I had, 
not a very bad quarter of an hour, but several 
very bad hours. There is an end to all things, 
however; and at last, after traversing as wild 
and desolate looking a country as man need wish 
to see, I arrived at Dungloe. 

Being the Sabbath, of course it was a dies 
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noUy and the afternoon was devoted to a stroll, 
hearing what sport had been had, and forming 
conjectures for the future. Alas ! weather had 
for the last few days been unpropitious, though 
one fortunate angler had caught a 4 J -pounder 
the day previous to my arrival. To make a 
long story short, during the twelve days I spent 
at Dungloe my record was meagre in the ex- 
treme. Now, with the exception of " Sarcelle," 
— whose delightful articles in the * Field' all 
anglers must be familiar with — I believe I am 
the most luckless of anglers. If I arrive on 
water that has a high reputation, something 
is sure to happen as long as I strive to tempt 
the finny tribe — either the day is too bright, or 
there is a roaring flood, or else a gale of wind 
is blowing that makes keeping your flies on the 
water an impossibility. With the exception of 
three days — two of which I devoted to shoot- 
ing, and the other to visiting Owey's barren 
isle — atmospheric influences were strangely ad- 
verse, and I did but little, one or two white 
trout a-day being the most I could show after 
persistent flogging. I rose a good fish or two, 
it is true ; but with the rise the excitement ended. 
On the days I did not fish, some good white 
trout were caught — 3J lb., 5 lb., and 6 lb. — but 
none in any quantity. Still quality, or rather 
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size, atoned for this to the happy captors. And 
yet my days, comparatively blank though they 
were, were not devoid of enjoyment. The wild 
free life, hours of delicious enjoyment amid a 
vast waste of heather, rock, rush, and fern — the 
intense solitude "far from the madding crowd," 
— all made me feel that with every breath new 
life, new vigour, and health were being imbibed. 

Having no actual sport to chronicle — through 
no fault of the locality, however, for the lakes 
were full of fish — the best thing that I can do 
is to devote a few lines towards a description 
of this essentially wild corner of Donegal, in 
order that those who may be tempted to try 
their luck may have some idea of the locale and 
its surroundings. 

Donegal is essentially a county of river, loch, 
and tarn, and the district of which I write is 
no exception. Everywhere the gleam of water 
catches your eye, and you feel certain that it is 
country eminently suited to wild-fowl, snipe, and 
fish. From the watershed of the Crovehy moun- 
tains issue two streams, known as the Dungloe 
and Derrydruel rivers. Branching oflf, they pur- 
sue different directions after running compara- 
tively parallel for a short distance. The Dungloe 
river empties itself into an estuary of the Atlantic 
at Dungloe, whilst the Derrydruel river, trending 
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in a more southerly direction, falls into the sea 
at Travenagh Bay. 

Taking the more northern stream first, let us 
follow its course upwards from Dungloe. About 
a mile from where its inky, peat-stained waters 
mingle with the sea, after tumbling over giant 
rock and boulder, we come to the first lake, 
which is called Dungloe Lake, and takes its 
name from the parent stream. A nice sheet of 
water this, about a mile long, and some 600 
yards to 700 yards broad in its widest part, irreg- 
ular in shape, and, like all these lakes, dotted 
about with islets covered with a wealth of ferns, 
bracken, heather, and bramble. Rocks, too, crop 
up at intervals, in all sorts of odd places, and 
afibrd grand holds for fish to lie in. The margin 
of this lake — in fact, of all the lakes — is rocky 
in the extreme, which makes fishing from the 
shore a matter of some difficulty ; nor, indeed, 
is this advisable, for the fish lie mostly out in 
mid-lake, where some submerged reef of rock or 
sandbank seems to ofier the most attractive feed- 
ing-ground and resting-place. A boat, therefore, 
is nearly always employed ; and the quality of 
these craft — which are put on the lakes by Mr 
Herdman and Major Gosselin — and the civility 
of the boatmen, leave little to be desired. Dun- 
gloe has the reputation of being the best of the 
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lakes for white trout, probably owing to its 
greater proximity to the sea ; still, the cognoscenti 
told me that some of the other lakes were equally 
good. There are no brown trout worthy of the 
name in Dungloe. You may fill your basket 
with wretched little fingerlings of some 2 ounces 
to 3 ounces each, and called in the vernacular 
*' squids" or "jinks," but nothing better. 

A word here as to "angling reports." These 
are, I know, in some instances very misleading. 
Mr So-and-so, fishing with Tim Begorrason, is re- 
ported to have killed " fifty-six brown trout and 
four white trout in a day." " By Jove ! " we ex- 
claim, " what a good basket ! " And the locality 
gets a name at once. Yet perhaps an inquisitive 
inquirer might eventually discover that none of 
the fifty- six brown trout weighed more than 
4 ounces, the majority perhaps 2 ounces; and 
that the white trout averaged from ^ lb. to f lb. 
apiece. A somewhat different state of affairs to 
what we picture to ourselves. These small lake 
trout never attain any size ; why or wherefore, 
I am not ichthyologist enough to explain. Still, 
the fact remains. Small they are, and small 
they will remain ; poor fi:om a sporting point of 
view, and execrable from a gastronomic one ; and, 
after all, though they rise freely enough, too 
freely indeed, it is but a poor triumph hauling 
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out such little mites with a rod that could kill 
a 20-lb. salmon. 

To return to the lakes, however. Winding for 
about a mile on through bog, heather, and rock, 
at places widening out to respectable dimensions, 
and at others contracting to the size of an ordi- 
nary brook, the Dungloe river issues from Tully 
Lake. This is also a good white-trout lake, and 
is most irregular in form. One or two pictur- 
esque rocky islets rise from its bosom, and on 
these will be found the few specimens of arboreous 
vegetation visible in the district, in the shape of 
dwarf, wind-swept oaks, birches, and rowans. 
There are some good drifts on this lake, and a 
west or south-west wind suits it (as well as 
Dungloe Lake) the best. 

From Tully up to the next lake of importance, 
Meenlecknalore, the river winds along in tortuous 
course, amid heather and bog, at the base of 
undulating hillocks. In places it opens out into 
small lakelets, which, however, are not dignified 
with names, but all of which hold white trout 
on their upward passage. Meenlecknalore is a 
wildly picturesque spot, with its two small islands 
and numerous rugged rocks, that break the sur- 
face of the water. Its most western shore is 
fringed with a thick bed of reeds, a very ducky- 
looking spot ; whilst beyond rise the hills of 
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Croanashallog and Crockmeenlecknalore — vast 
expanses of rough grass, rock, heather, and bog, 
that speak of grouse and snipe. It has a good 
reputation as a white-trout lake, and the day 
before I fished it an angler landed one of 3^ lb., 
and got broke by a big fish. There is a boat on 
this lake, and it can be rowed up to a smaller 
lake called Shallog, which lies a little to the east- 
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ward. Beyond this extends a chain of small 
lakes ; but there are no boats on them, and they 
are hardly worth fishing, unless just where the 
river enters and debouches. 

The Derrydruel river runs about a mile from 
Meenlecknalore, but has no connection with it. 
The principal lake this stream forms is called 
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Owenamara, and is distant about four miles from 
Dungloe. There is a boat on this lake, and some 
of the drifts are good, but the white trout are 
very fickle and somewhat sulky. The best spot 
is just where the river enters the lake. One or 
two smaller lakes higher up the river are also 
worth a cast : one in particular — the second 
from Owenamara. There are any amount of 
"jinks" in all these lakes; but, as I have said 
before, they are not worth catching. The Derry- 
druel river, from where it debouches from Owen- 
amara, is the beau ideal of a trout-stream — now 
tumbling along through a miniature rocky gorge, 
forming little waterfalls and very fishy-looking 
pools, now rippling on over pebbly shallows, in- 
creasing in size and volume till it falls into the 
sea. It contains plenty of white and brown trout 
of fair size, besides an occasional salmon ; but it 
requires almost a gale of wind to make it fish 
well, and to ripple the waters of its dark, sullen 
pools. Given a good day, and it should not be 
neglected. 

Starting again from Dungloe, and walking 
along the road to Burton Port for a couple of 
miles, a fine sheet of water strikes the eye. 
This is Lake Meenmore, close to the sea, with 
which it is connected by a narrow stream. Its 
contour and features much resemble those of the 
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other lakes ; but it has one advantage, it con- 
tains some grand brown trout, and is a good lake 
for white trout as well. The brown trout are 
somewhat shy, but when you do get one on, he 
will afford you some fun ere he receives the 
benediction of the " praist " ! About two miles 
east of Meenmore there is a group of lakes and 
tarns called the Meenbanad lakes, which also 
contain white and brown trout. 

Harking back to Dungloe again, but one or 
two more lakes deserve notice. First, Lake 
Aleckmore, which lies at one end of Travenagh 
Bay, some three miles south of Dungloe, and 
connected with the sea by a stream whose bed 
is full of rocks. There is a boat here, and it is 
a good lake both for white and brown trout. The 
lessees intend blasting some of the rocks in the 
stream, as these impede the fish in their upward 
passage when the water is low.^ When this is 
done, it ought to be a first-class angling water. 
These are all the lakes in which white trout are 
caught ; but if the angler be content to devote a 
day to the brownies, he cannot do better than 
stroll out for about a mile to two small lakes 
that lie to the left of the road leading from 
Dungloe to Maghery Strand. These are Lake 
Nagheeragh and the Toberkeen lake. Here on 

1 I believe this has now been done. 
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a favourable day — to wit, with a south wind, 
small flies, and fine tackle — you may have rare 
sport, and fill your creel with plump, bonny, 
well-shaped trout, varying from ^ lb. to 1^ lb. 
each. Rare sporting fish they are, too, fighting 
like demons, and in their edible qualities, in my 
humble opinion, infinitely superior to the white 
trout, which, after all, is not a very palatable 
dish after it has been up from the sea for some 
time. Both these lakes have to be fished from 
the shore. One bit of advice : Do not attempt 
wading ; if you do, grief in the shape of barked 
shins and a ducking will be the probable result. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A LOST FISH. 



Not an uncommon thing, you will say. No, 
alas ! it is not. All anglers know what it is. 
The feeling of bitter disappointment — the " if" ! 
If we had done so and so, or omitted what 
we did, then how changed the story 1 how our 
dirge would have been changed into a paean of 
triumph ! All the little faults of commission 
and omission come back vividly to us as we 
think of our lost fish. And why is it they are 
always the best fish we lose? Yet surely it is 
a fact. Perhaps imagination plays us false, and 
we are apt to exaggerate and picture to our- 
selves the lost ones as monsters, when perhaps 
they were really only of average size ; but yet 
it is so, — the belief that they were real "whop- 
pers" remains firmly embedded in our memory, 
and as we grow older and recount the tale to 
succeeding generations, the fish that at the out- 
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set was only of an average weight assumes the 
proportion of a giant. Not that we mean to be 
untruthful — far from it ; but it is a weakness of 
human nature to which we are all prone, and 
we who have gone through the mill, participated 
in the sport, experienced its delights, and felt 
the agonies and disappointments of its failures, 
sympathise with our brethren who have tasted 
its joys and sorrows, and though we may perhaps 
smile on reading records of failures, we frame ex- 
cuses and say, " By Jove ! what crushing luck ! " 
or " Poor beggar, I feel for him ! " because for the 
time being we unconsciously transfer ourselves 
into the narrator's place, and make ourselves the 
hero of the incident. Such incidents, too, are apt 
to bear fruit, and fruit that on a future occasion 
may be of value, if not to ourselves yet to others 
indirectly; and so who shall say that they are 
useless or devoid of teaching? Not I for one. 
And if we learn such lessons, and take them to 
heart in our youth, surely they are worth the 
price we pay? 

Regarding one member of the " legion of the 
lost," it taught, I think, a twofold lesson. One 
to me, and one to the lad with me, and to him 
I hope it may at some future day be useful. 
To me it taught the lesson we all have to learn 
— the need of self-control and patience ; to him 
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the lesson of quiet handling, and the necessity 
of keeping his eyes open. 

It was to be my last day on the Ugie, the last 
of many very pleasant ones, and I had promised 
my two laddies, aged nine and seven, that they 
should accompany me and have a final cast. How 
anxiously we watched the weather the previous 
day, a Sunday ; what conjectures we made as to 
the probable state of the river on the morrow, and 
how often ere bedtime I turned out to look at 
the sky, it boots not here to tell. Suffice it to 
say that we were up betimes, and after an early 
breakfast, caught the first train to Inverugie. A 
walk of a mile or so brought us to the stretch of 
water where I had determined to begin, and which 
began some 400 yards above the old ruined pile 
of Ravenscraig. The day promised well — it was 
the second week in April — the sky was cloudy, 
and a stiff breeze was blowing from the north- 
west, three-quarters down -stream: not such a 
breeze as one would have chosen, but still a fair 
one ; and we were buoyed with hope, a hope that, 
alas ! in this instance, told a flattering tale. 

Rods were soon rigged up, and leaving the two 
juniors to fish a bit of nice, streamy water, I 
essayed my luck farther down, at a spot where 
a few days previously I had hooked and lost a 
goodish sea -trout. A professor, harelug and 
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woodcock-wing, and small black-and-silver, com- 
prised the TTienu wherewith I proposed to tempt 
the piscine appetite. A good bit of water this, 
I knew from past experience ; and so, as I worked 
my flies round past each upstanding rock and 
through every circling eddy, hope ran high. I 
expected every moment to see the welcome boil 
of a rising fish, and feel the still more electric 
thrill that tells you are fast in him. But 
neither the rise nor the tug came, though every 
yard of the water was carefully fished. True, 
some venturesome samlet would come boldly at 
one of the flies ; but, with two exceptions, such 
unworthy game was disappointed, and the two 
who rushed to apparent destruction were tenderly 
unhooked and returned to their native element. 
What a nuisance these little fish are, by the way ! 
As sure as fate, if you are doing your level best 
to circumvent some goodly trout, these hungry 
little wretches will spoil all by taking your fly 
ere it can be presented to Salmo Fario, Esq. ; and 
I fear the recording angel must be busy on such 
occasions putting a black mark against the offend- 
ing angler. Ah, yes ! they are answerable for a 
great deal, these offspring of Salmo salar. But 
never mind, perchance some day when they attain 
to maturity our patience and forbearance will be 
rewarded in the shape of an erstwhile despised 
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samlet giving us good fun and developing into a 
bright fresh-run 20-lb. salmon. 

Somehow the fates seemed averse this day. 
Not a fish of any pretensions to decent size 
could any of us rise, and the youngsters' faces 
grew long and glum. Poor little chaps ! They 
had come out intent on having a real good day, 
and for three mortal hours flogged away with a 
zeal and perseverance beyond their years. But 
patience has its limits, particularly in the in- 
fantine mind, and now a desire to explore a 
rocky wooded bank by Ravenscraig Castle began 
to develop itself. My own small modicum of 
forbearance was also getting to a low ebb; so, 
while I sat down and smoked the reflective pipe 
and pondered over the contents of my fly-book, 
the boys wandered off*. The parchment leaves 
are turned slowly over; the eye rests lovingly, 
and yet with doubt, on sundry patterns. Shall 
we try this little partridge - spider, that teal- 
wing and red body, or that black sultan? The 
water is a little "drumly." Silver ought to 
show up well, but the little black - and - silver 
has hitherto proved unavailing; yet it has done 
us yeoman's service before. Shall we give it 
another chance ? " Flop ! splash ! " not twenty 
yards below us, is the reply, as a bonny sea- 
trout flings himself high out of the stream ; and 
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this decides the question. Away now with de- 
spondency ! Rise once more, hope ! There is 
a good fish in the pool for certain. Who shall 
say if fickle Dame Fortune will not at last smile 
on us? Anyhow we will tempt her, and surely 
amid such surroundings she will indeed be hard 
to please if she does not reward us ; so the list- 
lessness of the previous moment gives way to 
activity, the ashes are knocked out of the half- 
smoked pipe, the rod taken in hand, and getting 
some fifty yards above where I had seen the fish, 
I begin. 

The stream was somewhat narrow, and ran 
very prettily indeed through a contracted rocky 
gorge. It rushed over large sunken boulders — 
some of which cropped up in mid-stream — then, 
losing its impetus, swirled on more gently till it 
lost itself in the depth of the broad, dark, sullen 
" Craig " pool. It was at the tail of the stream 
I had seen the fish rise, just where its last influ- 
ence was felt, and this I knew to be a favourite 
resting-place for fish running up. An awkward 
bit to fish, however, owing to adjacent trees, 
and wading was a necessity ; and even then, 
unless you were an adept at Spey casting — 
an accomplishment I could never master — not 
easy to compass. The river - bed, too, was 
treacherous, covered with loose slimy rocks that, 
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unless their apex was touched with the greatest 
nicety, would wobble about threatening to pre- 
cipitate you into unknown depths. The only 
course practicable was to wade out to a flat 
sunken rock, and then get line out with an under- 
hand side switch. All very easy, no doubt, in 
theory or to an accomplished angler, but some- 
what difficult in practice to a "duffer." But 
the effort must be made. It was my last day, 
and such a goodly fish of the genus sea-trout I 
had not yet clapped eyes on. Yard by yard the 
water was carefully fished, and then as the cast 
swept round out of the influence of the stream 
into more sluggish water the fish came short. 
Now, under such circumstances I am a great 
believer in resting fish. If you go on casting 
again and again over a rising fish, he is apt to 
become suspicious ; whereas if you give him time 
to reflect, he will probably argue thus : " Con- 
found it all, that was a nice tempting morsel I 
missed ! I was too lazy, and my victim was too 
nippy. I will be sharper with the next one," 
&c. Ten minutes I gave him, therefore, and 
employed the interval in substituting a large 
blue upright for the professor, as I had seen 
several of the former flies floating down the 
stream. Once, twice, thrice, the drowned flies 
were brought over the spot where the fish ought 
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to have been, but no responding tug came, no 
answering boil. Could he be off his feed, or had 
he moved ? Some ten vards farther down, and in 
the pool, lay a great submerged rock, a favourite 
resting-place of fish, but a difficult place to reach, 
owing to the trees and the steep cut banks, which 
made wading an impossibility. Ten to one some 
obtrusive branch would catch my flies, but the 
effort must be made. By a judicious switch, on 
which I congratulate myself to this day, I got my 
line well out, and then letting the cast sink, and 
float with the lazy current, I gradually, and with 
little motion, brought it past the big rock. As 
I did so the fly was taken under water with 
a vicious tug, the point of the rod was jerked 
sharply down, and I knew I was fast in a "good 
un '^ ! Just then the boys appeared on the scene, 
and great was the excitement, and many were 
the conjectures hazarded that it was a salmon. 
Regretful, too, were the laddies that they had not 
persevered ; for had they done so, they too might 
have been enjoying the delights of playing a good 
fish. Directly the fish felt the barbed hook that 
lurked so deceitfully beneath the innocent-look- 
ing feathers, he made one furious rush across the 
pool, then flung himself high out of the water, re- 
vealing his goodly proportions. Backwards and 
forwards he sailed, now indulging in sharp spas- 
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modic rushes, now boring deep down in search 
of friendly aid from submerged rock or bank of 
weed. Then he headed up towards the broken 
water; but a judicious application of the butt 
induced him to alter his mind. Over and over 
he repeated these tactics, pausing at intervals to 
take breath, and flattering me into the belief that 
he was all but vanquished, only a moment later 
to be deceived by the whir of the reel as he shot 
out into mid-pool with renewed energy. Twenty 
minutes had the contest lasted, and I was begin- 
ning to feel that glow of exultant triumph one is 
conscious of when victory seems to lie within your 
grasp. The 14 -foot rod and trout -tackle had 
done their work nobly, and it was apparently all 
over **bar shouting." The fish's strength was 
gradually wearing away. Twice I had brought 
him under the bank, and his symmetrical form 
gleamed red through the peat -stained water. 
Once or twice, too, he had indulged in a feeble 
flop on the top of the water, betokening coming 
exhaustion. Then, as I once more brought him 
gently towards the bank, he made one more 
struggle and shot out some eight yards of line. 
Just then the anxious eager face of one of my 
boys caught my eye. I knew he was longing to 
land the fish ; and when might he have such 
another chance? So quickly I resolved on my 
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course of action. I handed him the rod, and 
carefully the lad obeyed my injunctions. Some 
three minutes the game went on, and then, as ill 
luck would have it, as I turned to light my pipe 
the scream of the reel fell on my ear. I saw the 
line hiss through the water as the fish darted up- 
stream for the rough water. Down went the 
point of the rod for one instant, and the next 
moment, as the fish jumped high, the cast floated 
idly back minus the little black-and-silver, which 
remained in the fish's jaw. 

Oh, the horror and disgust of that moment ! 
the bitter feeling of disappointment, the crushing 
luck ! After battling through life for a certain 
time, beyond perhaps a hasty exclamation, one is 
apt to view such a contretemps philosophically. 
But how different it is with youth ! As the joys 
of success are great, so are failures hard to bear 
in proportion ; and the blank face and the tears 
of the poor little angler that could not be re- 
strained dispelled all feelings of my own dis- 
appointment. He had to learn in the hard school 
of experience, and the lesson, though sharp, was 
a good one. To explain the cause of the woe, I 
can but assume that the prolonged strain on the 
light gut cast had been too much to withstand 
the jerk caused by the fish's upward rush, and 
that the boy had his fingers on the line and so 
prevented it running ofi* the reel. These two 
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causes, added to the rapid current into which the 
fish had dashed, combined to bring about the 
mishap. Anyhow, the fish was gone ; and I vow 
he was nearer 7 lb. than 6 lb. from the sight I 
got of him. 

Perhaps some who read this will say it served 
me right for giving up my rod. But, my masters, 
condemn me not, I pray you ! The one fish was 
lost, it is true, but a valuable lesson learnt by one 
of the party at any rate — a lesson I trust he will 
never forget on future occasions, and which may 
be the means of his banking many a bonny fish in 
the future. 

But remembering the futility of crying over 
spilt milk, we resumed our sport, sadder but 
certainly wiser individuals. In the lower part of 
the Craig pool I got a nice lively 1-lb. finnock, who 
fought and leapt in a manner far beyond his size ; 
and lower down, in a streamy bit of water, we 
added to our creel eight or nine fairish yellow 
trout, from half a pound to a quarter-pound each. 
But as the afternoon wore on the wind changed, 
blowing fau' up-stream, and with increasing 
violence, such as made casting against the teeth 
of the wind an impossibility ; and so we took 
down our rods and toddled ofi* to the train. Yet 
even still that " lost fish " rankles in my mind. I 
wonder who has caught him ? 
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ABOUT SOME PEAL. 



Reader, do you know what it Is to be kept in 
town all through the glad spring and bright 
summer, never able to throw a line, or in- 
dulge in the delights of the angle to any 
greater extent than staring with might and 
main into the shop- window of a tackle - maker , 
and then suddenly to get a chance of indulg- 
ing in your favourite pursuit? If so, you will 
understand the glow of delight, the antici- 
patory visions of rippling waters, the swirl of 
a ** head-and-tail" rise, and the thrill of ecstasy 
caused by a tight line and bending rod. Well, 
such was once my luck. The invitation came ; 
cares and worries were flung to the winds, and 
one Sunday I took my seat in a train from 
Waterloo, bound for the lovely west country. 

How pleasant the journey was, despite its 
somewhat weary length, and how the different 
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landmarks brought back to my recollection 
various incidents of sport ! As Sandown was 
passed I could recall many an exciting race on 
its green sward, and phantom coursers seemed 
to swing over the fences as we rattled past. 
Then the broad expanse of Fleet Pond put me 
in mind of delightful days after duck and snipe, 
in my salad days at Aldershot. The ^^down" 
country, as we neared Salisbury, made me in- 
voluntarily look out for a bustard, for did not 
a friend of mine actually see one in a turnip- 
field neai' Overton not long ago ? Then, as 
the train steamed through the Blackmore Vale 
and part of the Cattistock countries, hunting 
days came back with a rush. There, by yon 
roadside near Clifton Wood, I once saw a fox 
run to ground close to the line, when I was 
one of the lucky few that managed to hit the 
ford of a swollen stream close by. There, away 
in the far and hazy distance, I could descry the 
outline of Batcomb Down and Melbury Bubb — 
scenes of many a cheery gallop and good hunting 
run, when poor Lord Guilford kept the Catti- 
stock country alive. Penn Wood, and the Somer- 
setshire Holts, too, in all their glorious greenery, 
brought back many other reminiscences; and as 
the train flew past the fences, I could spot the 
very places where I had jumped them scores of 
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times in years gone by. As we journeyed on- 
wards, and I saw the river Axe meandering by 
the line, I recalled old fishing -days ; how in 
yonder stickle I had hooked a good fish, and 
after playing him tenderly down into a dark 
pool he got the line round a snag, and left me 
bitterly lamenting. But other more pleasant 
memories succeed, — days when, with a blue up- 
right and olive dun, I filled my creel to over- 
flowing with game, yellow-bellied, speckled trout ; 
and there, by the old monastic pile of Forde 
Abbey, I could almost hear once more the vet- 
eran Collier's cheer to Royal, and hear the fierce 
bay of his hounds as they marked their otter in 
a ^'holt." Shooting visions, too, came thick and 
fast as we sped onwards. In that stubble-field 
I recalled with pride a long and neat right and 
left at partridges ; in that rush-grown meadow a 
successful shot at snipe ; a woodcock got at the 
comer of yonder spinney ; whilst in that long 
line of covert beyond Axminster, I recollected 
many a cheery day at pheasants and rabbits 
with a dear old friend, now, alas ! dead. So 
the miles passed, and in time we were speeding 
over Dartmoor's dreary waste, bordered by the 
wooded glens and rich Devonshire scenery that 
stretches away on the other side of Okehampton, 
till at last Plymouth was reached, where I took 
up my quarters for the night. 
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Well, the next morning my guide and friend 
met me, and at about eleven o'clock we started 

on our ten-mile drive to the little village of 

but here I am reminded that I must not mention 
names. 

Slowly drove our Jehu, and the poor old 
"crock" in the shafts toiled up one hill and 
pottered down another, evidently bearing in 
mind the day when his knees were stamped 
with the "Devonshire Arms." 

At last the ten miles of dusty road ended, 
and after alighting at a quiet little village where 
we had to put up, another half-hour saw us on 
our way to the water. Not much of a fishing- 
day in very truth was it. The sun shone down 
with relentless glare, and there was not a breath 
of wind stirring as we walked down the narrow 
verdure-clad valley, through which our stream 
went purling along till it fell into a broad 
estuary about a mile farther on. But wind was 
not a sine qud non for our stream. Not for us 
the gossamer cast and feathered lure. The 
numerous trees and bushes that overhung the 
water precluded fly-fishing, except in one or 
two open spots. No : we were to use the Devon 
minnow, the lure most in favour in these parts ; 
and though some may look down on such prac- 
tices, yet it was good fun, and one requiring 
no inconsiderable amount of skill. 
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A word as to peal in these southern waters. 
What peal really are is, I believe, a vexed ques- 
tion with ichthyologists, though some aver that 
they are much the same as the finnock and her- 
ling of Scotland and the sewin of Wales. In 
June and July the first run begins, and then the 
heaviest fish, varying from 4 lb. to 9 lb., are 
caught ; but in August and September the smaller 
fish, known locally as "school-peal," migrate up 
the rivers. Game, bright, silvery fellows they 
are, too, varying from ^ lb. to 2 lb. or 3 lb., and 
going up in shoals, whence they derive, I sup- 
pose, their local name. Very lovely was the 
landscape as we wandered on through shady 
woods, thickly carpeted with fern and bramble ; 
on through luxurious meadows in all the glory of 
Devonshire vegetation, where the red cattle stood 
knee-deep in the thick aftermath ; then over a 
quaint old stone bridge, where we paused a 
moment to criticise the colour of the water, which 
was pronounced good ; and then along a muddy 
cart-road, till, rounding a corner, a smell of salt 
water and a broad expanse of oozy mud, where 
curlew and redshank and a couple of greedy 
herons were busy feeding, announced that we had 
reached the spot where it was proposed to com- 
mence operations. 

This was the Weir Pool. A fishy-looking spot 
it was, too ; a shelving tongue of shingly mud, 
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and a big rock jutted out in mid-stream, and 
above, the water came tumbling over the little 
dam in a frothy cascade that seemed to mark the 
spot as a resting-place of any running fish. Rods 
were put together, mine a little 10-foot trout- 
rod with single-gut spinning-trace, and bright 
1 -ounce minnow ; whilst my more experienced 
comrade had a longer and stifier rod, with stand- 
ing rings, a strong trace, and heavy line with a 
2 -ounce lead minnow\ Now, undoubtedly, this 
is the thing, as I found out subsequently ; but 
experientia docet. 

In my character as guest I was given the 
precedence, my friend lighting a pipe, and wish- 
ing me luck as he sat down and looked on. Out 
went the minnow, and as it came round past the 
rock there was a fleeting vision of something that 
shot out from beneath the surging foam, a gleam 
of red, and then the fish turned ofi*. A run the 
first cast augured well ; so as I had not pricked 
the fish, I got on to some slippery stones at 
the head of the weir, and prepared for another 
attempt. Casting well over to the opposite 
side, and avoiding an overhanging branch which 
threatened danger (a feat on which I congratu- 
lated myself inwardly), once more I swept my 
lure across by the rock. A sudden shadow in 
the water, and the point of the little rod bent 
nearly double, the line tightened, and I was 
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" into him *' ! Right merrily the fish played, tear- 
ing round the pool in mad rushes, now boring in 
under the miniature cascade, and anon flinging 
himself high out of the water, his silvery sides 
flashing in the sun, and proclaiming he was fresh 
from the sea. This game went on for a few 
minutes (perhaps only one or two, but they 
seemed many), and I was edging my way back- 
wards over the slimy, weed-covered stones, when 
I made a trivial slip. That moment was selected 
by the fish to fling himself high in the air. Alas ! 
it was fatal ; the rod was jerked as I tried to 
recover myself, the point straightened, the line 
floated idly back, and I found my trace broken 
and the minnow gone. 

But it was no use lamenting, so we fished on, 
taking pool and pool about. Here I had pointed 
out to me the spot where a few weeks before 
my friend had hooked and landed a 4^-lb. peal ; 
there, where he had lost his pet minnow — the 
hero of a hundred fights — in another goodly fish ; 
whilst a long stretch of stickle and broken water, 
overhung by hawthorn-trees, had been the scene 
of a tussle with a 9 -lb. salmon, which had unfor- 
tunately ultimately proved the victor. Pleasant, 
indeed, was it to wander up, trying each likely 
bit of water, buoyed with hope of sport, now 
having one's feelings excited with a run, now 
disappointed as a lightly hooked fish got off. 
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The difficulty, too, of fishing some of the water 
standing nearly breast-high in a mass of bracken, 
bramble, furze, and nettle, added no slight excite- 
ment to the sport. 

At last we reached the stone bridge we had 
crossed in the morning, and my friend had caught 
just below it a nice 1-lb. peal, whilst I had also 
secured one of f lb., which, hooked in a strong- 
stream, where a hazel and hawthorn almost kissed 
each other over the rippling water, gave me no 
little trouble before the landing-net lifted him 
high and dry. At this bridge there was a lovely 
little miniature pool, barely five yards across. At 
the top the stream narrowed considerably, and 
striking a projecting root, swirled round in most 
inviting fashion. As likely - looking a spot for 
a "happening" fish as ever I saw; and yet, in 
my friend's estimation, this pool did not rank 
high, as he had never in his experience of some 
years run a fish in it. But it was too tempting 
to be passed over ; so, fishing with a short line, 
I spun my minnow. Three times did the little 
glittering sham twirl across the spot where the 
stream ran into the pool, without response. At 
the fourth attempt, however, there was a vicious 
tug, the line cut the water sharply, the reel 
made merry music, and I knew I was into some- 
thing good, as the little 10-foot rod bent nearly 
double. Out into the middle of the pool the 
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fish went with a determined rush, and I felt 
nervous as I viewed the steep bank on one side 
and the bridge on the other. A bush to the 
left barred my progress. If I meant following 
the fish, and if he held on downwards, there 
were only two courses open to me — either to 
follow him at the expense of getting up to my 
neck in water, or to throw the rod into the 
water and trust to luck and picking it up 
lower down. Neither of these courses did I 
feel inclined to adopt ; so, giving the fish the 
butt very gently, I stopped him for the moment ; 
then, after one or two mad gyrations round the 
pool, varied by much boring, I coaxed him up- 
wards inch by inch, and for the first time caught 
a glimpse of his proportions. A bonny fish he 
was, broad and deep, and apparently about 3 lb. 
Gradually and gently I reeled up, my friend 
waiting with the net, anxiety and keenness de- 
picted on every feature ; indeed he several times 
broke out with words of advice as to how to play 
my captive ! Nearer came the fish, till, catch- 
ing sight of the outstretched net, he gave an 
indignant flounce, and once more bored down 
into the dark depths of the pool. It was but 
an expiring effort, however. I soon had him 
up again, with his nose out of water. The net 
was slipped under him, and as pretty a fish 
as ever was seen for his size was lifted on to 
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the bank, and lay gasping beneath a tuft of 
pampas-grass, over which nodded a tall spathe 
of crimson -and -yellow " holy - poker," and the 
cap -shaped flowers of blue monkshood. Then, 
after lighting our pipes and admiring this goodly 
fish — he was 2f lb., with the sea-lice thick on 
him — he was popped into the creel, and we 
went on. A pool higher up yielded me a lively 
1-lb. fish, and both my friend and myself each lost 
another. Up near the village there was a lovely 
spot. The stream, pent between a couple of 
massive moss-grown rocks, roared between them 
into a pool overhung by a giant beech, whose 
shadow made the waters look dark as Erebus, 
only a patch of sunlight flickering here and there 
through the dense canopy of foliage overhead. 
Here my friend got a couple of runs, but did 
not hook either fish ; and farther up again we 
both ran fish, but failed to land them. 

Hunger and thirst now asserted themselves ; 
so returning to the inn, we refreshed the inner 
man, packed up our fish, and sent them ofi* to 
friends in town, and then once more resumed 
our sport. Luck, however, was against me, a 
couple of half-hearted runs being my sole ex- 
citement ; whilst my friend, being more fortunate, 
basketed five more peal, varying from 1^ lb. to 
f lb., pretty fish all of them. Then the shades 
of evening gathered round us. The rooks were 
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winging their way overhead to roost, blackbirds 
began their twittering, and a robin indulged in 
his little autumnal note, while the stream purled 
and gurgled a sweet good-night ; so we put up 
our rods, and made our way home, as pleased 
as possible with our basket of nine goodly peal. 



" The hero of a hundred fights,^'* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A TROUT-STREAM REVISITED. 

Tempora mutantur. Ah me ! it is very true, 
and, like many other good things in this world, 
trout-streams are no exception. Memory goes 
back to many a likely "stickle" and trout- 
haunted pool, where in days gone by we pulled 
out the spotted golden- bellied beauties almost as 
fast as we could, and enjoyed many a good day's 
sport. Memory, too, is apt to linger lovingly 
round such spots ; and when the opportunity 
comes of once more revisiting them, we buoy 
ourselves with hopes of recurring sport, and 
anticipate further delights of sport. Time, how- 
ever, changes most things, and one spring I had 
the fact unpleasantly brought home to me. Down 
in the sunny west country an old friend had 
kindly placed at my disposal a snug little ivy- 
covered cottage, embowered amid roses and 
giant laurels, round whose fragrant blossoms the 

VOL. II. s 
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bees were humming busily all day. His bailiff's 
wife would look after and do for us generally. 
Would we — that is, my two lads and myself — go 
and spend a few days there? The stream was 
full of trout, and we should be certain of sport. 
The offer was too tempting ; and after overhauling 
tackle, rejecting old casts and flies, and laying in 
a stock of new gut and the most cunning imita- 
tion of ephemerae that a London tackle-maker 
could provide, we set forth, with hope elate. 

And what questions I had to answer on the 
way down ! How oft I had to repeat the tale of 
how I once extracted three dozen minus three 
goodly trout from the said stream ! and how 
again once, after spending the hours of early 
morn, from 2 a.m. to 7 A.M., hunting the wily 
badger, I sallied down to the stream with rod 
and creel when other sportsmen had gone to snatch 
an hour or two's sleep, and returned in time for 
breakfast with eleven plump half-pounders in the 
pink of condition ! Youthful eyes were all agog, 
youthful minds pictured to themselves the recur- 
rence of such delights, in which they fain would 
be the heroes ; and — shall it be confessed ? — the 
narrator himself prophesied in his own mind how 
he, too, again would fill his basket. Well had 
it been, however, could I have, dismissed these 
phantoms of the past, waved them off with an 
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Eheu fugaces ! and laid to heart the axiom that 
anticipation is often pleasanter than realisation. 

To make a long story short, the day of our 
arrival it poured all night, and continued on 
during the next day in a desultory drizzle. Age 
and experience said, " Stay at home, write your 
letters, smoke your pipe, and make the best of 
a bad job." Youth and impetuosity said, " Oh, 
let us go and have a try ! " So try we did. 
But what a try ! A thick *' drumly water " 
vetoed all chance of success with aught but the 
loathsome worm, and to this we had to descend, 
not for sport, but to eke out our frugal cottage 
fare. Retributive justice, however, stepped in, 
as if pointing the finger of scorn at a sportsman 
who could descend to such depths; for, after 
some three hours' perseverance, but three mis- 
guided :J-lb. troutlets graced our creel. Then sick 
at heart, and wet to the skin, we sadly wended 
our way home. 

The next day was finer, the water had fined 
down, and there seemed every chance of success 
as we toddled ofi* to the stream. But luck was 
again against us. Pet pools and likely " stickles," 
where the water rippled over pebbly bottoms, 
were overhung by hornbeam, bramble, and black- 
thorn, or some tall stalk of a dead " gicksy," one 
of which was sure to entangle one's line even in 
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parts where there yet remained a sufficient open- 
ing to cast a fly. Submerged snags, too, of weird 
and horrid shape, that we were ignorant of, caught 
our flies in relentless grasp as they drifted past 
some likely spot ; and, I fear me, the uncharitable 
thoughts and naughty words that their conduct 
evoked must even now be floating down in bubbles 
on that stream. And what a trout-stream it 
might be made with the expenditure of a little 
time, a little trouble, and some few pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ! Tell me, Piscator friend, could 
it not be when I describe it to you ? Rising at 
the head of an undulating valley, where its source 
begins in a deep oozy bog, the stream serpentines 
down, now flowing through a nice covert, then 
past old-fashioned primrose -spangled orchards, 
where in spring the pale white-and-pink apple- 
blossom gives almost the idea of patches of snow, 
through rough tussocky fields and rich water- 
meadows, where the red Devon cattle are lazily 
chewing the cud of contentment. Onwards, 
widening as it goes; now rippling on in nice 
level stretches, then twisting sharply, and form- 
ing, where the winter floods hurl their forces at 
the opposing bank, pools that would gladden the 
eye of any angler — pools with a nice stream 
running into them, deep and rocky at one end, 
shallow and sandy at the other, with just those 
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eddies where a feeding trout loves to lie. Then 
lower down, where it joins the main river, it 
assumes quite respectable dimensions. The high 
broad-topped, south-country banks, give place to 
post and rail, or, abomination of abominations 
(either to an angler, shooter, or hunting- man), 
barbed wire ; whilst the sides are clothed with a 
fringe of rush and reed, pale-blue forget-me-not, 
tall iris, or brilliant yellow marsh-marigold. Then 
the country gets flatter where the valley ends, 
but all along the stream's course the green fields 
slope pleasantly upwards, the verdure broken 
with big double banks, amongst many of which 
the hedger and ditcher has been busy, or maybe 
a dark stretch of covert, through which a burn 
trickles down past an old-fashioned farmhouse, 
and through woodcocky-looking "goyles," where 
the holly-bushes and brambles grow thick. 

And here in the still solitude of this west 
country valley, for it is but sparsely inhabited, 
lies my trout-stream. A few boughs lopped off, 
the fences trimmed by the water-side, a few logs 
thrown across the stream to make little artificial 
dams and waterfalls, the bigger pools either staked, 
or with a coil of broken wire-netting thrown into 
them to foil the water-poacher — for the villain is 
not unknown in these parts — the stream well 
stocked and preserved, and in a couple or three 
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years you would have an ideal trout-stream, which 
might yield you in due season your four or five 
brace of good fish a-day. With such natural 
advantages, can it be wondered at, when cast 
after cast was unanswered by that dimpling rise 
and tight line so dear to an angler's heart, that 
my heart grew hot and sore ? Fish I know there 
used to be, and they were not so particular of 
yore — where were they ? A savage feeling came 
over me. I would have some of them somehow. 
If they despised fly, they should have their choice 
of minnow ; and so a little blue-and-silver was 
quickly rigged on to a trace, and after a cast or 
two to see if the swivels worked properly, we made 
our first essay in a likely little pool, where the 
stream, curling round a big alder-root, bubbled 
and frothed into stiller water. As the lure is 
worked across, spinning right merrily, there is a 
flash behind it, and the next moment I am fast 
in a decent fish. Well he fights, too ; but the 
struggle is short. The landing-net is soon under 
him, and as he lies gasping on the bank, I feel a 
little more charitable. This is more like the 
thing. Not quite a pound — a couple of ounces 
under, the spring-balance records his weight ; but 
a bonny fish withal — well shaped and well fed. 
Then a fish comes short, and further attempts 
prove futile to tempt him to his fate. A couple 
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more quarter-pounders, and then no artifice suc- 
ceeds in inducing other members of the Salmo 
trutta family to grace our creel. The water 
becomes more thick, owing to a mill-dam above 
us being opened, and all legitimate means are 
exhausted. So, resigning the rod to the youthful 
aspirants to piscatorial fame, I rig up some 
Stewart tackle and worm for them, and whilst 
they try their hand I light a pipe and stroll up 
the stream. 

How lovely the country looks ! — fresh and 
green, with every bank and meadow ablaze with 
the pale primrose and yellow cowslip, purple 
orchis and wild hyacinth just bursting into 
bloom. How sweet the pure country air ! how 
soothing the ripple of water ! And if the fish 
are shy, is all enjoyment fled? Surely not. 
There is much to delight the eye, ear, and 
mind — much food for observation and reflection. 
What a wealth of bird-life is all round us ! 
From yonder hazel and oak coppice comes the 
defiant crow of a cock pheasant as he flaps 
his wings in a bellicose challenge. A brace of 
partridges, disturbed in the next field by a 
shepherd and his dog, come skimming over the 
bank, and, imobservant of our presence, settle 
and then run for a few yards. A kingfisher, 
radiant in all the glories of his blue back and 
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reddish- white breast, darts up the stream ; then, 
catching sight of some finny prey, hovers hawk- 
like for a moment over a pool before dropping 
like a stone into its depths ; and then, emerging 
foiled, takes up a post of future observation 
on a dead branch that overhangs the stream. 
Flitting up the gnarled blackthorn fence that 
borders the stream, I note the chafl&nch, the 
bullfinch with his bright breast and black velvet 
cap — the caricature of a fox -hunter. On yon 
tall elm a thrush is pouring out his love-song 
to his mate, who is probably not far off attending 
to her domestic duties. There in yonder orchard, 
in the fork of an apple-tree, a couple of missel- 
thrushes, "storm-cocks," or "holm-screeches," as 
they are termed down west — those fuglemen 
of spring — have their nest, and are screeching 
and making such a fuss that probably denotes 
a prowling cat is not far off. Wrens and 
willow- warblers are hopping and twisting about 
the gnarled roots of hornbeam, thorn, and hazel, 
where the debris washed down by the winter 
floods lies thick. On a brier-bush, which later 
on will be starred all over with the pale, fragrant 
pink blossoms of the dog-rose, a robin sits con- 
fidingly, knowing he is perfectly safe, even from 
that bloodthirsty and destructive animal the 
schoolboy. Hunting their way up a hazel- 
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covered bank, a whole army of titmice — the 
long-tailed tit, the blue tit, the greater tit, 
and the Cole tit — are combining business with 
pleasure, indulging in bird gymnastics and 
seeking food simultaneously. " Yah-yah-yah," 
comes a harsh cry, and over us, in his curious 
up-and-down flight, flies a green woodpecker. 
Soon he alights on a venerable tree, and the 
regular hammer-like "tap- tap" that comes from 
the locality shows that he of the green garb 
and scarlet cap has hit upon treasure-trove in 
the shape of insect-life. Ah ! here is . a little 
shelving miniature beach, half sand, half mud, 
abutting on a pool,, where, if there be sign of 
otters on the stream, we shall surely discover 
it. Let us look. Yes, there is the "seal" 
plainly imprinted on the soil. Clearly cut and 
unmistakable are the footprints, and perhaps 
this accounts for the paucity of trout. Friend 
Lutra we will call him, for he affords us right 
good sport with horn and hound during the 
summer, and loves a diet of eels and coarse 
fish more than the trout. Still, he has fished 
our water not many hours ago, and so put 
the fish down. We make a note of the fact, 
and a postcard will convey, by the evening post, 
to the master of the otter-hounds, the intelligence 
that " otters are at work on the stream." 
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As we stand thus musing, with our mind 
drifting back to happy days spent in pursuit 
of Master Otter, a something catches our eye 
under the opposite bank. It is a water-rat 
paddling along so quietly that he scarce raises 
a ripple. What a sharp little chap he looks, 
with his furry coat and black beady eyes ! Stand 
quite still, and note him as he lands, sits up 
for a moment, and, like a dandy before entering 
his host's drawing-room, titivates his whiskers, 
and then disappears down a hole, where the 
well-worn threshold betokens that the subter- 
ranean domain is inhabited by a colony of 
ArvicolcB. Looking down the stream, where a 
moss-grown rock juts out into the rippling 
water, is an old friend, and one perhaps not 
much beloved by anglers ; and yet he is a bonny 
little bird, with his cheery air, sombre garb, 
and white shirt-front. It is a dipper, or water- 
ousel. The rascal has had, I will be bound, a 
great feed all the winter on trout-spawn, and 
as his mate flies up and pitches close beside 
him, bows and scrapes and chatters away, jerk- 
ing his tail the while. No doubt they are 
discussing where the family shall settle for the 
season, and the respective merits of a bridge- 
arch or some overhanging bank are being urged 
volubly on both sides. 
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But our reverie is now broken ; a youthful 
voice, in gleeful accents, shouts out, "Ive got 
one ! " and the refrain comes from farther up- 
stream, " And so have I ! " So, like a dutiful 
parent, we tear ourselves away. Did not Somer- 
ville sing, "Poor is the triumph o'er the timid 
hare"? This certainly might be paraphrased 
into the triumph o'er the troutlet with worm 
being poor ! But youthful ardour and delight 
must not be damped; our words must be kind 
and congratulatory, even though the spoil be 
but a ^-Ib. trout ! 

And now we must homewards ; and as we 
wend our way thither, the rooks winging their 
flight towards that clump of tall elms amid 
which an old Elizabethan mansion lies snugly 
ensconced, the evening chattering note of the 
blackbirds, and the harsh grating cry of a heron 
as he flaps slowly along overhead, furnish us 
with still further objects of observation; and 
though sport with the rod has been a dismal 
failure, yet we cannot help feeling and acknow- 
ledging that the day on which the trout-stream 
was revisited was not all a blank. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 



THAT WILY TROUT. 



Every stream has its large fish, and nearly every 
reach of the said stream has its particular " big 
un" who is more wary than his fellows. How 
these fish go on season after season escaping all the 
most enticing lures of the most crafty and dexter- 
ous anglers is a mystery, but that they do so is a 
well-known fact. Every dog has his day, it is said, 
and perhaps the same remark may be applied to 
the finny tribe. At last, however, they fall victims, 
in many cases to comparative novices in the art 
of angling : vide the fate of the " Monarch of 
the Itchen" — a 16 -lb. trout, whose capture was 
recorded a few years ago. The story, however, 
which I am about to relate can scarcely come 
under this heading; for though the fish was a 
fairly large one, and most wide-awake, he had 
the misfortune to succumb to the wiles of a still 
more wide-awake angler. To circumvent such 
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specimens by every legitimate device — by which 
I mean rod, line, and artificial fly — will, I think, 
be deemed allowable by any angler who reads 
these pages ; and though my story may have just 
the faintest soupgon of poaching about it, yet I 
think the means to the end were, under the cir- 
cumstances, not to be condemned. We are all at 
times prone to yield to temptation ; and though 
before the world we would fain pose as quite 
immaculate, and hold up our hands in holy horror 
at the mere mention of anything that does not 
come up to our outspoken standard of "quite 
correct," yet in secret we know we should prob- 
ably have acted very differently from what we wish 
our friends to believe we should have done. Well, 
the story of this individual trout runs thus : — 

A certain keen angler (whom we will call Mr 
Thomas Edwards) possessed the right of fishing' 
over a stretch of about a mile on a chalk stream 
in one of the southern counties (I am not going 
to divulge secrets and mention the name of the 
said river, but we will call it the Yarley). It 
was a gently flowing, quiet stream, gliding over 
rippling shallows of gravel and banks of weed, 
whose feathery fronds swayed to and fro in the 
clear pellucid element. Deep pools, fringed with 
reeds and rushes, succeeded each other at inter- 
vals, overhung with alders and bushes, whose roots. 
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striking far down into the water, formed admi- 
rable hovers and hiding-places for trout. Here 
and there the main stream had been tapped for 
the purpose of irrigating the rich meadows 
through which it meandered ; and, indeed, in one 
or two places these little canals had been so con- 
trived that they had their water conveyed across 
the parent stream in certain narrow spots by 
means of wooden aqueducts that projected some 
three feet above the water. Beneath one of these 
aqueducts, and under the roots of a stunted alder- 
clump, the trout of which I write had taken up 
his abode. Wily was no name for him, he was 
the extra double -distilled essence of craftiness 
and caution. It were vain to tell the number of 
anglers who had tried to tempt him. He was 
never, or " hardly ever," seen feeding or taking 
a fly on the surface. For minnow, both real and 
artificial, he had the most sovereign contempt, 
and at the first sight of one swiftly darted into 
his stronghold. Nor did the humble worm or 
grasshopper tempt his capricious appetite. He 
would come up to look at them, and then, with 
an indignant flounce, turn away to resume his 
original position, his broad tail waving slowly, as 
if to express his wrath and disdain. Altogether 
he was a most aggravating rascal, and must 
during his life have had tons of abuse, not to say 
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bad language, showered on his head. To Tom 
Edwards and his keeper, Joe — one of the deftest 
casters of the dry-fly — he was a regular hSte noire. 
Hours, days, and weeks had they spent in fruit- 
less endeavours to lure him to his destruction, 
but always in vain. What made it more pro- 
voking to Tom was the fact that the aqueduct 
was his boundary on the water. Below it he 
could not go, and not being on particularly good 
terms with his next-door neighbour, he did not 
care to ask permission to try for this fish from his 
ground, where he could have kept out of sight, 
and by an underhand cut have cast up-stream. 
I believe Tom used to think of that fish all day 
and dream of him all night, till his abstraction 
became almost unbearable. At last the tables 
were turned, and the vanquished became the 
victor. 

I was staying down with Tom, and, as usual, 
we had been fishing most days with varied suc- 
cess — poor on my part, however, as I had not 
mastered (nor do I believe I ever shall) the intri- 
cacies of dry-fly fishing. Of course I had had 
my try at the ^^ demon fish," though Tom used 
a less polite term when alluding to him, and of 
course had signally failed to tempt his majesty. 

Well, one day in July we had been fishing as 
usual — an ideal fishing-day, too, it was. There 
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was a soft, south-west wind that just put a nice 
ripple on the water ; the grey clouds, massed in 
great banks, obscured the sun; and refreshing 
showers fell at intervals, drawing forth all the 
sweet odours of summer from the ground, that had 
suffered from a somewhat prolonged drought. 
Tom had paid a visit to his friend, who, as 
usual, declined to have anything to say to him, 
and then we went up-stream. I had caught a 
brace of pounders, and then went back to the 
house to write some letters, purposing to join 
my friend again for the evening rise. About six 
o'clock I strolled down to meet him, when, on 
nearing the aqueduct, an unusual sight attracted 
my attention. Joe, the keeper, was lying flat on 
the ground, about thirty yards from the aqueduct, 
towards which Tom was slowly worming himself 
on his stomach.' Well, I had seen my friend 
"stalk" many a fish, but now he had no rod 
in his hand. What could he be doing? I lit 
a pipe, and resolved to watch. Inch by inch 
Tom crept on, till he got into the ditch that led 
to the aqueduct — which now had only about one 
inch of water in it — and then slipped into it. 
The sides were composed of boards some two 
feet high, so that from a level he was completely 
concealed. For a short time, therefore, I lost 
sight of him. Then I saw part of his hand raised 
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over one side, and dropped again. This was 
repeated several times with a tremulous motion, 
till at last I heard a shout of "Strike, Joe, 
strike ! " Then the two hitherto prostrate figures 
leapt simultaneously to their feet, and, as if by 
magic, I saw a rod appear in Joe's hands, bending 
almost double from the strain put on it ; the reel 
screamed for a moment, and then I saw Tom run 
back to rejoin his keeper. Hastening towards 
them I saw Tom's face radiant, as he shouted to 
me, *' I've hooked him at last, old man ! and now, 
if I've a bit of luck, I'll have him out." 

But it was no time for talking. The fish 
was tearing frantically about, and had with his 
first rush bolted under the aqueduct. Not far, 
luckily, but still far enough to make it diflSicult 
to prevent the line catching against the wooden 
sides. He had, however, to deal with a past- 
master in the art of angling, and soon Tom's 
patient handling coaxed him up-stream. Then 
he sulked for a few moments, vainlv endeavour- 
ing to bore down into a patch of weeds. This 
he found of no avail, so up he came, and flung 
himself high in air, revealing his symmetrical 
proportions, then rushed furiously again for his 
hover under the alder -stump. Foiled in this 
attempt, he slowly came back, and up and down 
he cruised for some ten minutes, vainly endeav- 

VOL. IT. T 
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ouring to hit upon some device by which he 
might rid himself of that horrid fly that was 
stinging him with its sharp proboscis. But the 
end was near at hand. Exhausted by his exer- 
tions and the pressure of butt applied, the gal- 
lant fish rolled over twice, lashing the water with 
his tail. Slowly was he guided to the bank, 
where Joe, with every feature working with 
intense excitement, was waiting with the landing- 
net. Another moment and this was deftly slipped 
under him, and the demon fish was — ^landed. 

Just then the sun shone out preparatory to 
finally sinking to rest, and as the light fell on the 
fish's bronze, golden, and purple sides — on which 
the large red spots stood out vividly like great 
crimson eyes — one could not help feeling almost 
sorry that such a beautiful creature should be 
sacrificed to man's greed and love of sport. No 
such feelings animated Tom's breast, however, I'll 
be bound. He was indulging in all the sweets of 
success and revenge. Had not this fish defied 
him for months, taxed his tetoper, wasted his 
time? And was it not fitting that he should, 
therefore, pay tribute with his life ? Of course it 
was. One ounce under the 5 lb. did the scales 
record the weight of this bonny trout ere he was 
tenderly packed in the creel with a covering of 
vivid green grass and rushes, alongside of four 
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others, which, though all good fish, looked but as 
minnows beside this Triton. Shapely, too, he 
was, not with the usual large coarse head that 
adorns most shy monsters, but a small, clean, 
thoroughbred-looking one — a gentleman all over. 

As we strolled homewards in the soft summer 
evening, and Tom's excitement had somewhat 
subsided, I asked him how he had managed to 
get hold of the fish, and this is his account 
thereof : — 

" After you left me I got a brace more fish, and 
then as the sedge-fly was coming on pretty thick 
I came back to see if our old friend was on the 
feed. Joe and I sat down, smoked our pipes, and 
watched for a good half-hour. Not a sign of him, 
however, did we see, though fly after fly kept float- 
ing past his nose; At last one plump specimen flut- 
tered over the aqueduct and dropped on the water 
just above him. Up he came, and very quietly 
gulped it down. ' So, my friend,' I said to myself, 
' you will occasionally condescend to take a sedge ! 
All right, you shall have a beauty.' I put on 
a* good big one — pulled out a lot of line, and 
giving the- rod to Joe with instructions to strike 
directly I should tell him, took the fly and 
crawled up the aqueduct as you saw me. When 
I had got about over the fish, I just dropped the 
fly over the side, and as well as I could, made it 
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just touch the surface of the water and no more, 
as if trying to get up. This was evidently too 
much for him, and up he came and fastened at 
once. The rest you know ; and hang me, old 
man, we'll drink that fish's health in a bumper of 
' the boy ' to-night ! " 

Then we reached a little rustic bridge that 



■' up he tame." 

spanned the river, and aa we paused for a mo- 
ment and gazed backwards towards the scene of 
the late conflict, the view that met our eyes was 
indeed a fair one. The summer breeze rustled 
softly through the tree-tops, and bore on its 
wings the delicate, fragrant odour of freshly 
mown hay ; whilst the tall grasses, that had as 
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yet not fallen beneath the scythe, bent and 
swayed gently to and fro, as if nodding " Good- 
night " to each other. The croak of a moor-hen 
sounded as it swam out from a patch of rushes. 
Bats were flitting about, busily intent on hawk- 
ing their insect prey, and the village church clock 
slowly chimed out the hour. The bunches of 
yellow marsh-marigolds, blue forget-me-nots, tall 
iris, and sedge-grass that fringed the banks, all 
blended in harmony with the vivid green of the 
water-meadows ; whilst the lengthening shadows 
cast by the sun, now sinking to rest in a flood of 
golden and crimson glory, added that soft tone to 
the landscape which is so essential to make every 
picture perfect. Yes, all was peaceful, even the 
heart of capricious, wayward man ; and as I gazed 
while the thin wreaths of mist rose all along the 
moisture-laden valley from stream and ditch, and 
watched the blue smoke curling up from our 
pipes till it was lost in the upper air, those 
charming lines of Captain Clerk-Kennedy's came 
back vividly to me, and I cordially agreed with 
the sentiment expressed by the author when he 
sings : — 

" The waters ! the waters ! how clearly they flow ! 
How softly and sweetly the summer winds blow ! 

...... • 

Oh, the river for ever ! the river for me ! " 
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